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1) During the course of the visit to Yugoslavia of the Pre- 

ent of the Republic of Egipt, Gamal Abdel Nasser, and the 
time Minister of Iidia, Jawaharlal Nehru, talks took place at 
rioni od July 18 and 19, 1956, between President Tito, Presi- 
bnt Nasser and Premier Nehru. 
' 2) The three chiefs of government reviewed developments 
Ihich had taken place in the international sphere after their se- 
arate meetings twelye months earleir. The similarity of their ap- 
roach to international questions has led to close. cooperation 
“tween them, and they noted with satisfaction that the policies 
rsued by their countries had, to a certain extent, contributed 
pwards the lessening of international tension and to the develop- 
ent of equal relations between nations. 

3) Latest developments and contacts and talks between the 
ders of different countries which pursue different policies have 
fitributed to a better understanding of one another’s views and 
) a growing affirmation of the principles of peaceful and active 
existence. The three chiefs of government consider that such 
ontacts and exchanges of opinions should continue and be given 
ery encouregement. | 


4) Last year’s conference in Bandung laid down certain 
tinciples by: which all should be governed in international rela- 
‘ons. The three chiefs of government affirm these ten principles 
hich they have always supported. They are aware that conflicts 
d tension existing in the world today lead to fears and appre- 
ensions for the present and for the future. As long as these 
ears and apprehensions dominate the world, no fitm basis for 
ace can be established. As the same time, it is difficult to re- 
nO0ve quickly these fears and apprehensions, and gradual steps will 
ave to be taken for their elimination. Every such step helps in 
tssening tension and is therefore to b2 welcomed. 


5) The division of the present-day world into powerful blocs 
f states tends to perpetuate these fears. Peace cannot be achieved 
arough division, but by working for collective security on the 
7orld scale and by expanding the region of freedom, as well as 
y terminating the domination of one country over another, 


6) Prog-ess towards disarmament is essential in order to 
2ssen fear and conflicts. This progress must, in the first place, be 
aade within the United Nations, and lt should include both ato- 
dic and thermonuclear weapons and conventional armaments, 
ogether with adequate control of concluded agreements. Explo- 
ions of weapons mass-destruction, even for experimental purposes, 
houla be stopped, because they violate international morality «nd 
Ontain possible dangers to humanity — the pollution of the at- 
nosphere which affects other countries and large peaceloving areas 
egariless of frontiers. Fissionable material should in the future 
used only for peaceful purposes and its further use for military 
lurposses should be prohibited. The three chiefs of government are 
leeplv interested in full and equal internatoinal cooperation in 
he field of the peacetime uses of atomic energy. Such cooperation 
hould be organized within the United Nations and all countries 
hould be represented in the proposed international agencies. 


7) The intensification of efforts to speed-up the development 
f underdeveloped regions in the world constitutes one of the 
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chief tasks in establishing a permanent and stable peace among 
nations. In this connection the three chiefs of government reco- 
gnize the importance of international economic and financial coope- 
ration and consider that it is necessary and desirable that the pro- 
posed United Nations special fund for economic development be 
constituted and made capable of acting effectively. 


8) During their talks the thre> chiefs of government empha- 
sized the great importance of removing embargoes and obstacles 
to the normal flow and expansion of international trade. 


9) The three chief areas of tension and possible conflicts- 
are Centre] Europe,’the Far East of Asia and the Middle East 
region between Europe and Asia. The problems of the Far Hast 
cannot be solved in a satisfactory way without full cooperation of 
the People’s Republic of China. The three chiefs of government 
express their belief that the People’s Republic of China should be 
represented in the United Nations. They also consider that all 
those countries which applied for membership and are qualified 
under the Charter should be admitted to the United Nations. 

Io) The problems of Central Europe are closely linked with 
the problem of Germany. This important question must be settled 
in conformity with the desires of the German people through 
agreement to be reached by peaceful negotiations. 


11) In the Middle East the conflicting interests of the great 
powers make the situation more difficult. These problems should 
be considered on their merits, taking in'o account the legitimate 
economic interests but basing solutions on the freedom of the 
peoples concerned. The freedom and goodwill of the peoples of 
these, areas are essential not only for peace but also to safeguard 
legitimate economic interests. The situation caused by the problem 
of Palestine represents a particular danger to world peace. In this 
respect the three chiefs of government support the resolutions of 
the Bandung conference. 

12) The three chiefs of government considered the situation 
is Algeria, which is, in their opinion, of great importance and which 
reguires immediate attention, both from the viewpoint of the basic 
rights of the people of Alegeria and from the viewpoint of conso- 
lidating peace in that part of the world. Being convinced that co- 
lonial domination is completely undesirable and unworthy of both 
those who rule and those who are ruled, the three chiefs of gov- 
ernment express their sympathy for the desire of the people of 
Algeria for freedom. They are aware that there are in Algerla a 
considerable number of people of European descent whose inte- 
rests should be protected, but this should not be the reason to 
refuse recognition of the legitimate rights of the Algerians. They 
warmly support all efforts directed towards finding a just and 
peaceful settlement, and especially towards ending the violent con- 
flicts in this area and towards negotiations. A cease fire and ne- 
gotiations between the parties concerned should leed to a peaceful 
settlement of the problem. 

The three chiefs of government are aware that the problems 
of the world cannot be settled all at once, and that itis necessary 
to persevere, with patrence and goodwill, in the attempts to reach 
solutions. However, it is essential to exert efforts to create, an 
atmosphere of peace and to act in conformity with the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 


UNO IN THE NEW. INTERNALTIONALE® 
SITUATION 


Sergije MAKIEDO 


MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY IN THE SECRETARIAT FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


URING the last six months or so since the last session of 

the United Nations General Assembly, the international 
situation has been constantly and rapidly improving. It is signi- 
ficant that thie improvement has been particularly manifested 
in problems considemed by the different organs of the United Na- 
tions. The results achieved so far show quite plainly that under 
the new and changed conditions the United Nations is capable 
not only of playing a decisive role in international life, but also cf 
contributing, by its activity, to the process of positive develop- 
ments in the world. Thus this world organization has contradicted, 
very convincingly, the views expressed by some people that a re- 
laxation of world tension would belittle its own role and _ signifi- 
cance. Tha success of the United Nations has been largely due to 
to the fact that, under new conditions, it has been able to ap- 
proach the solving of disputable issues in a different atmosphere, 
that people have begun to consider it not so much a platform for 
propaganda duels but rather as a forum and a means for the real 
solving of problems. Although this tendency to approach the con- 
sideration of disputes in a concrete and notin a polemical way has 
not yet been accepted by all, for, here and there, we still encounter 
people — not so frequently as earlier, it is true — who view the 
new international reality through the old prism of bloc politics, it 
is nonetheless now the basic characteristic in the work of the United 
Nations, where important concessions are often made so as to 
facilitate unanimity in matters in whicn it seemed impossible only 
a little while ego. 

Thanks to all this, the moral prestige of the United Na- 
tions has become so great that it must be taken into account by 
every government. Approval or condemnation of an act by the 
United Nations is now a factor which inevitably influences the 
policy of individual governments in all, even most important mat- 
ters. Although, as it is natural, it has been impossible to settle all 
the outstanding issues in a day, the United Nations has achieved 
notable results in solving concrete problems, showing thus that it 
has really become a unique instrument of the international policy 
of our day. 

In considering the peecetime uses of nuclear energy, which 
is one of the most important problems of our times, the United 
Nations has taken significant steps towards agreed upon solutions. 
Following the debates at the three last meetings of the General 
Assembly, the conference of the twelve countries in Washington 
last spring agreed on the manner of setting up an International 
Atom Agency and on its initial functioning. Despite certain poli- 
tical and organizational weaknesses on this agreement, which could 
cause formidable difficulties in its implementation and so affect 
adversely the immediate future of the human race, the very fact 
that the most important international powers have succeeded in 
reaching an agreement on so important a matter shows that the 
international situation has greatly improved and that the United 
Nations can now develop much more suceessful actions. 

In the problem of disarmament practical results have lagged 
far behind the favourable development of the international situa- 
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tion. However, it would be wrong to consider that the United Ni 
tions and its organs have not done anything in this field. Fi 
of all, the views of the chief antagonists on the problem have { 
a great extent been reconsiled, so that there are now better chat 
ces for initial agreements. This is proved by the fact that ind 
vidual countries have begun to take, or are about to take, ind 
pendent steps towards partial disarmament. That nothing more hi 
been achieved is due to the specific character of this proble1 
which affects, so profoundly, the existing relations of forces 
the world, and particularly due to the lack of mutual confident 
between the leading powers. But in this field, too, better resul 
are certaia to be achieved ia the near future, and in that muc 
will be done by the pressure exerted by the small and mediu 
size countries in the United Nations and by the public opinion i 
the world — including that of the great powers — which is di 
cidedly against the war. 

The United Nations has so far played a very significa 
role in solving international political disputes and in preventir 
such disputes from developing into open conflicts. Here we mu 
particularly mention this year’s debates on the problem of Pal 
stine in the Security Council, as well as the mission the Unite 
Nations Secretary General has made to the Near East, where | 
did much to pacify the Arab-Israeli dispute and to ensure tl 
implementation of their truce agreement. Believing that the desi 
of both sides for peace should be encouraged, that no outsic 
attempts should be made to impose solutions to the problen 
which are of vital importance to the countries of that vulnerab 
area, and that the governments there should be enabled, throug 
cooperation, to take independent steps to increase their mutu 
confidence and show that they want peace, the Secretary Gener 
has considerably strengthened the prestige of the United Nation 
showing thus that successful action can be taken by the Unit 
Nations organs to pacify sharpened relations anywhere in the worl 
We must also say that the visit the Secretary General made th 
year to different countries, including Yugoslavia, and his talks wi 
their responsible leaders, have also helped to increase the auth 
rity of the United Nations and to improve international cooper 
tion in general. 

Considerable progress has also been made in the field 
international economic relations. The twenty first and the twen 
second meetings of the Economic and Social Council} the eleven 
conference or the Economic Commission for Europe, the meetit 
of the SUNFED (Special United Nations Fund for Economic D 
velopment) ad hoc committee, and the work of a number of oth 
international economic forums, have shown that the organs of t 
United Nations are in an increasingly better position to start t 
solving of urgent economic problems in the world. Particular me 
tion must be made of the efforts to secure assistance for the d 
velopment of economically backward areas. Today, all are mo 
or Icss aware that progress and peace in the world cannot | 
ensured unless adequate measures are undertaken to close the g 
between developed und undeveloped countries. The rapid advan 


technology amd science now widen this gap, so that an eff:ctive 
nedy is needed most urgently. In spite of certain weaknesses 
d insuficiencies, the idea of international action in assisting the 
derdeveloped areas this year was given great encouragement 
‘ough the adoption of various plans, which, although being dif- 
ent in motives and sources, have a common denominator — 
> recognition of the need to assist and accelerate the develop- 
sont of the economically backward regions. 


Particularly important in this respect was the work of the 
JNFED ad hoc committee, in which for the first time delegates 
governments, and not only experts, this year studied and ana- 
zed the different views on the project. It is significant that a great 
ajority of the governments concerned have declared themselves 
r the setting up of this international body. Especially significant 
the growing demand of the counrties receiving assistance — not 
ly small countries — that the various forms of bilateral assistance, 
lich carry with them the danger of political pressure and inter- 
rence, should be repleced by assistance through international 
encies, which would be in better accord with the new conditions 
the world. 


One of the urgent problems, which the United Nations are 
lled upon to settle, is how to uproot the artificial barriers to 
ide between individual areas of the world. For these barriers, as 
msequences of the cold war and political opportunism, are uto 
“place today. Consequently, it is not at all surprising that the 
esstire agaifist them is mounting as the awareness of the need 
r more intensive world trade increases. Though we are still far 
om comlete success in this, this year’s meetings cf the Economic 
id Social Council atid the European Economic Commission gave 
; a lot of encouragemcnt and opened up better perspectives. In 
is respect much can be done by the European Economic Com- 
ission, for there are favourable opportunities for more fruitful 
id intensive economic cooperation in Europe, and the Commission 
the most suitable body to initiate such cooperation because it 
through its activites that the European countries and the eco- 
ymic enterprises of the East and the West come into contact. As 
result, the European Economic Commission has a chance of be- 
ming an important factor of a truly European economic policy. 


The numerous meetings of different social and cultural orga- 
zations, too, have shown that the United Nations can act more 
ccessfully under new circumstances. The reason why it has not 
en able to achieve greater success in its work so far is to be 
und in the fact that many problems in these fields have long 
quired the character of an ideological struggle. owing to which 
ey are less exposed to the new influences which act in the sphere 
other, day-to-day international relations. 


Yugoslavia has played an important role in all actions of the 
nited Nations. Owing to the authority she gained through the 
ipport which contemporary developments have given to her inde- 
sndent policy based on active coexistence, Yugoslavia has been 
ected to the most important organs of the United Nations. And 
at has enabled her to develop more intensive activity, to increase 
sr role, but that also increased her responsibilities which she has 
| far been discharging to the best of her ability, so that her con- 
ructive and peaceloving action has been felt in all the organs in 
hich she is represented. 


In as far as the problem of disarmament is concerned, Yu- 
yslavia has been particularly active in the Disarmament Commis- 
on. Regardless of the outcome of the initiative taken by the Yu- 
slay delegation at this year’s meeting of the Commission, the 
tituide which Yugoslavia defended is the expression of the objec- 
ye reality and necessity, and all the chances are that the pro- 
ess in disarmament in the near future will proceed as proposed 
y Yugoslavia. The acceptance of the Yugoslav initiative would be 
e best way of extricating the disarmament debates from the blind 
ley into which"they had come owing to the opposing interests of 
oc politics, 
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The work of the Yugoslav delegation in the Security Council 
has fully justified the trust placed in Yugoslavia when she was 
elected to that organ. In all matters discussed, the Yugoslav de- 
legation has been in favour of such solutions 2s would make it 
possible to ease further the world tension, to pacify disputes and 
prevent them from expanding, and particularly it has advocated 
agreed upon solutions, considering that unanimity is the essential 
prerequisite for the success of every action. 


As one of the initiators and chief advocates of SUNFED, 
Yugoslavia, at this year’s meetings’ of the SUNFED ad hoc com- 
mittee and the Economic and Social Council, exerted her share of 
efforts to realize this plan. The proposal our delegation made at 
the present meeting of the Economic and Social Council for an 
international economic conference has met with considerable rés- 
ponse everywhere. The proposal, if accepted, would be of great 
importance for the solving of a number of outstanding problems, 
as well as for the future development of international relations in 
general. 


Yugoslavia’s activity has not been limited only to these 
matters. Everywhere, in all organs of the United Nations in which 
she is represented — the European Economic Commission and its 
various agencies, the International Labour Organization, the 
Commission on Women’s Rights, the Statistical Commission, 
UNESCO, the Commission on Slavery, the Security Council and 
so on — the Yugoslay delegations, thanks to the specific position 
of our country and its international prestige, have contributed by 
their persistent and patient work to the reconciliation of contra- 
dictions; to the surmounting of differenccs and to the seeking of 
agreed solutions to problems in hand. 


By the end of this year, a number of other international 
meetings, including a session of the General Assembly, will take 
place. And it will be then that we shall be best able to jugde the 
contribution the United Nations has made to the development of 
international relations. In view of the results achieved so far, we 
may face the future optimisticaly, for, under new circumstances, 
the United Nations, despite numerous difficulties, has shown itself 
capable of playing a much greater role and of exerting a more 
powerful influence on international developments. Yugoslavia, for 
her own part, will give its whole support to the efforts to streng- 
then the United Nations, and she will remain in the foremost 
ranks of the struggle for the consolidation of the positive develop- 
ment of world relations, for peace and international understanding. 
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Opinions on current problems 


THE CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW ASSOCIATION IN DUBROVNIK 


Dr Milan BARTOS 
PROFESSOR OF THE BELGRADE UNIVERSITY 


HE forty sixth conference of the International Law Asso- 
ciation will be held in Dubrovnik from August 26 to Sep- 
tember 2, 1956. Conferences of the International Law Asso- 
ciations — which are. in fact, world congresses on international 
law — are held every second year. and they provide opportunities 
for the jurists of different countries whose field of study is inter- 
national law to meet and discuss ways and means of regulating 
problems which have not been definitely settled yet. Consequently, 
the aim of these conferences is not only to establish the funda- 
mental legal views on a given matter, but also to work out certain 
problems, the solutions of which will ensure international coope- 
ration if and when similar problems crop up. Conferences of the 
International Law Association are private in character; they are not 
attended by official representatives of states, but by private per- 
sons who consider problems and expound their views, discuss how 
different problems should be solved and such solutions applied in 
world wide proportions, without involving their countries officially. 
It is even uncertain whether the delegates to such conferences 
represent the public opinion in their own countries. Members of 
one and the same national group are not obliged to advocate the 
same views or to support one another; every delegate expounds 
his conceptions as an individual, and, theoretically, it is possible 
that he may publicly disagree with any resolution passed by his 
own group. At International Law Association conferences the fre- 
edom of the individual is liberally treated, and all discussions are 
free. But, in spite of this freedom of individual action, the con- 
gresses of the International Law Association have never been, and 
they are not now, some sort of anarchist phenomena. On the co- 
mtrary, they are the gatherings at which the views, i. e. the ge- 
neral conceptions of the civilized nations of any given legal insti- 
tution are elaborated very successfully, and conventions acquire 
official backing sooner or later. 
> When at a congress of the International Law Association a 
draft resolution is supported by a majority of delegates, it does 
not remain a mere proof of the opinions of different individuals, 
‘but is immediately transfered from the private to the public ground. 
In the past all countries endeavoured to get the resolutions their 
jurists pushed through the International Law Association accepted 
as formal multilateral conventions. As a result, the national dele- 
gations, as well as other people concerned with international law, 
are now showing a great deal of interest in the forthcoming Du- 
brovnik congress, in the matters it will discuss and in the draft 
conventions it may pass. f 

The International Law Association is not a society with 
jurists for its members which, like some kind of academy, devotes 
lts energies to the study of current problems. It is a federation of 
the national associations for international law, at whose conferen- 
ces, held at definite intervals of time, the jurists of different co- 
untries meet and discuss questions and so try to agree how various 
matters should legally be regulated by the international community 
What the congresses of the International Law Association seek is 
to establish what international law accepts as the general view of 
the civilized nations on any given problem. No _ haste is resorted 
to in seeking solutions. A single problem may, as it often happens, 
be discussed at conferences for years before any resolutions is voted 
and a way determined how it should be settled or a formal draft 
resolutions recommending its solution drawn up. Usually, a new 
problem raised is first discussed in principle, and if a platform 
for its principles solutions is found, an international sub-committee 
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is formed to prepare the study of its various aspects for the fol: 
lowing congress. Often one and the same problems is put off fro 
year to year until it is considered ripe for solution. At this stag 
draft resolutions are submitted and passed if a majority of delegate: 
i. €. national groups consider that satisfactory formulas have beet 
found which would be acceptable to most countries, on the basi 
of which it would be possible, in some other international organi 
zation, to pass a multilateral convention. ' 


This procedure by itsetf determines the composition of tht 
national delegations and of the congresses themselves. The national 
societies are composed of both theoreticians and of people who ar 
interested in the solving of international problems. If, for instance, 
a maritime problem is discussed and the text of an internationa 
convention on the matter sought, it is obvious that the problem 
will atrract the attention not only of professors of maritime law 
but also and primarily of the factors interested in such a conven- 
tion. And these include all those engaged in maritime transpor 
whose activities may ba affected by such a convention. 


Briefly said; in all phases of work a sharp battle of opinions 
goes on between the national branches of the Associations, i. | 
between those whose ideas are felt in the national associations. First; 
a debate takes place on whether a given problem is to be const 
dered at all, i. e. whether it is to be included in the agenda of the 
congress or not. If it is agreed to consider such a problem, then 
a struggle goes on whether a convention on the matter is to bt 
drawn up. If this. too, is agreed upon, delegates begin to struggle fot 
the composition of the sub-committee which would be most suitable 
to them and for the victory of definite trends in international po- 
litics. Together with the international commission, various sub 
committees are usually also formed. After all this comes the fina 
battle: what is to be passed as a world wide recommendation. In 
this respect it is intéresting to note that the congress in Dubrovnil 
will have to deal with two subjects which have not been discussed 
earlier. Both of them have been proposed by the Yugoslav nationa 
group. Other proposals have been put-off for the future, perhap' 
better times. One of the problems the Yugoslav group proposed 


consideration is of general significance, and it will not reguire 
se taking part in debates to possess any special legal knowledge, 
ice the expounding of, general political conceptions will suffice. 
‘ter the 1954 Edinburg Congress of the Association, at which the 
‘itish national group raised the problem of the crisis in interna- 
mal law caused by the mistrust between national, particularly 
’ the East-West conflict, and the need to do something about it, 
Yugoslav jurists this year proposed the consideration of a si- 
ilar problem — the peaceful and active coexistence of states. This 
portant political and legal problem the jurists in Dubrovnik will 
nsider from the legal point of view, and they will examine 
ether it is possible — within the present framework of the 
ited Nations — to ensure the peaceful existence of all states 
id peoples regardless of their ideological and social differences, 
well as to see what legal requirements are necessary to create 
| organization which would be capable of ensuring such coexi- 
nce. The Yugoslav national group undertook the serious duty 
‘proposing this problem. It has been accepted, and it is note- 
rthy that the proposal has been approved not only by the ju- 
ts of those countries whose governments have declared them- 
Ives for coexistence, but also by the jurists of the United States 
d Canada. sc that we can safely say that it has been supported 
the jurists of all nations. We cannot, of course say in advance 
at will be the views on the matter of the jurists of individuay 
untries: whether they will agree in the interpretation of coexi- 
mce, or whether they will disagree over the necessary c nditions 
r its realization. This we shall see in Dubrovnik, and for the 
ne being we can only say that a great deal of interest in the 
‘scussions of the problems is now bein displayed. 


The other problem which the Yugoslav group proposed for 
nsideration is also a new subject in the programme of the Asso- 
ation. This is the problem of military-medical law, i. e. the pro- 
em of humanizing war. Now, the congress is to decide whether 
e problem is to be studied by the Association or not, What the 
‘ugoslav national group requests is the formation of a permanent 
ab-committee which would, for some years, study some of the 
merous problems of military-medical law which are facing the 
orld. No one can say at present which of these problems may 
me to be considered, but if the proposal is accepted a new tri- 
une will be created through which people will be able to further 
ne conventions which we usually call convention on the protection 
war victims. Is this not, one may ask, in contradiction with 
ne idea of peace? No, there are no contradictions at all. We are 
ll for the banning of war, but we are also aware that certain 
rmed conflicts do break out, which, perhaps, do not have the 
haracter of a real war, but the character of a conflict between 
ifferent forces in one and the same state (such as, for in- 
tance, colonial and civil wars, etc.). We consider that the in- 
srnational community cannot remain indifferent towards what 
appens in such cases. In these wars, too, the humanization 
f law should come to expression. It is already known that there 
ill be sharp controversies as to whether this is an international 
roblem or an internal matter of the colonial powers themselves, 


/Other matters on the agenda of this congress are not news 
Aost of them were considered at several past congresses, and cer- 
1in progress has already been made but there are still some unset- 
led points which cannot be neglected. So far these questions have 
een discussed in the sub-committee, and different reports on them 
ave been submitted, but nothing has been settled definitely yet. 
Vhat is required now are concrete proposals which would be re- 
stred to a diplomatic conference. Until this is done, these pro- 
lems will continue to be discussed within the International Law 
\ssociation. The agenda of the congress includes also the following 
jatters: relations between parents and children, the exploitation of 
iver waters (whether a state is entitled to unrestricted exploitation 
f the water power of a river considered to be the internal wealth 
f the country through which it passes): the stattus of interna- 
ional companies (companies whose operations extend to more states 
id whcse capital is owned by more than one country)-and so on. 
iach of these problems attracts its own public. In addition to 
urists, every problem has its own clients so to say; for instance, 
he problem of exploiting river waters atracts the attention of large 
sompanies, financiers, electro-energy specialists, hydro-technicians 


and others. For every move in the disrussions concerning lareg 
companies at the International Law Association congresses is a 
question of their existence. Thus, we see, the forthcoming con- 
gress in Dubrovnik will be attended by prominent lawyers wlh 
represent the interests of such concerns as the Anglo-Iranian Od 
Conpany, the European Community for Electricity, the American 
Coca Cola Company and so on. Every one of these large compa- 
nies is directly interested in the discussions at the congress. 


But the significance of the congress is above all of a poli- 
tical nature. It has been announced that it will be attenued by 
the jurists of the western countries — who have been in regular 
attendenace at all earlier congresses — and the jurists of the So- 
viet Union and other East European countries, and that will make 
it possible to establish the confidence between states, the neces- 
sity of which was underlined at the previous congress. In this 
respect, jurists now lag behind politicians who have already esta- 
blished among themselves the so-called spirit of Geneva. 


Thanks to the relaxed world tension we shall. be able to 
have a peaceful climate in Dubrovnik, which will enable us to 
discuss every problem, so that these discussions in turn will faci- 
litate a further relaxation of tension, although it is certain that 
there will be differrences in the views of delegates from different 
countries, 


The. work on organizing the Dubrovnik congress has de- 
manded considerable efforts. Over 450 people have announced their 
arrival, Thy will come from all the five continents. The contacts 
between these prominent people and jurists from various countries, 
who view things and approach problems in different ways, will be 
a contribution to peace. The Yugoslav jurists themselyes now look 
forward to this exceptioral event in their country. About sixty 
Yugoslav jurists will attend the congress. To many of them that 
will be a new experience. The congress will enso\e our young ju- 
rists to acquaint thcmselves with the problems and procedure of a 
large international conference, as well as to gain their self-confi- 
dence in contact with prominent jurist of the world, to test the value 
of their knowledge, their arguments, their ideology and thier sin- 
Cerity in the struggle for a better world. 
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NEW TRENDS AND DILEMMAS 
IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Duka JULIUS 


OR some time already, the developments in the countries 

ef Eastern Europe — the results of the decisions of the 

Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party — have 
been drawing the attention of the world public. This is not 
surprising, since all are aware that it is upon these developments, 
i. e. the democratization of life that the future progress in 
that part of Europe depends. 


There can be no doubt that what we call ”de-Stalinization” 
has already spread throughout Eastern Europe. There a process 
is under way of repudiating the worst forms of the old Stalinist 
policy. The impact of the decisions of the Soviet Party Congress 
was very strong in the East European countries; event show that 
the severance with the old policy in the Soviet Union through 
the criticisms of the cult of the individual and its consequences, 
had been the necessary prerequisite for a similar process in the 
countries of Eastern Europe too. 

A different development under present conditions cannot 
even be imagined. The process of de-Stalinization had to begin in 
the Soviet Union and proceed from there to the other countries 
of Eastern Europe. We, however, do not mean that de-Staliniza- 
tion in the East European countries is only result of the desire 
of their leaders to copy and follow the Soviet Union’s steps. It 
is quite clear that de-Stalinization in the East European countries, 
also, has its roots in objective circumstances which made the 
new policy necessary. It is evident that the masses there have 
accepted the new course, considering it to offer possibilities for 
democratic socialism and for an improvement of the present situ- 
ation which is the result of the old Stalinist policy. These facts — 
the objective necessity demanding a new policy so as to improve 
things, and the acceptance by the mases of the new course — 
are, if events are considered in perspective, probably of decisive 
importance, 


The outside observer, who depends for his information on 
press reports only, is clear on one thing, namely that the process 
of repudiating the old policy in the East European countries does 
not proceed either easily or smoothly. It appears that it drags on 
slowly and with difficulty, and in some places with severe pangs. 
What is more, it does not appear to be uniform everywhere. It 
is evident that in some countries of Eastern Europe the discarding 
of the old policy and the implementation of the new proceeds 
more rapidly than in others that in some of them this process has 
hardly begun. The forces of Stalinism, are not to be underesti- 
mated. They take advantage of every opportunity to stop the pro- 
cess of repudiating the old policy, or, at least, to retard it as 
much as possible. 

These forces could, in general, be even identified. Their 
source and chief pillar is, without any doubt, bureaucrasy, that 
caste which in the years of Stalinism grew to immense proportions 
taking all the important positions into its own hands, and which 
now, naturally, wants to retain these positions and which fears 
-democratization and a more active and greater role of the masses 
in political, public and economic life. It seems that these forces 
of opposition against the new policy, whose influence is felt even 
in the highest state organs, are not sufficiently strong to resist 
“openly the wishes of the masses and the decision of the leaders 
to proceed along the road outlined at the Twentieth Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party, but they are strong enough to extort 
concessions, to retard. here and there, the process of democrati- 
zation, and even to accept the new policy in words and follow the 
old line in practice. 


Sometimes even the following happens: as soon as difficulties 
are encountered in the implementation of the new policy, and 
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such difficulties are inevitable, the forces of Stalinizm try to us 
them as “arguments”? against the new policy. Every time sud 
difficulties occur, they say: ’’See, what your new policy lead 
to. Have we not told you so!”. As we see, the forces of oppos 
tion to change, take every opportunity to strengthen their influence 
to retard the process of repudiating the old policy and to obst 
the efforts to democratize life in Eastern, Europe, The strengt 
of this opposition is not equal in all countries, but oppositioj 
exists everywhere. In some countries of that area the men fightini 
for the affirmation and implementation of the new policy have 
owing to the pressure of the forces of opposition, displayed som 
hesitation and worry. This hesitation, where it exists, is th 
result, as we see, of the opposition of the Stalinists, as well as o 
objective difficulties which arise, not because the new polic 
has been taken up, but because it is not being implemented reso 
lutely enough. It will, therefore, be upon the resoluteness 
the leaders in the implementation of the new policy and upol 
their ability to prevent the forces of opposition from using thi 
objective difficulties to retard the process of de-Stalinization 
that the pace in democratizing political and economic life wil 
depend. 


In the Jast few weeks the most important events whicl 
are part of this process in Eastern Europe have been taking plact 
in Poland and Hungary. If here we dwell on these events a litt 
longer, it is only because they clearly reveal the tendencies ani 
the dilemmas which are in one way or another — comon to 
countries of Eastern Europe. } 


Much has been written and will still be written about 
Poznan. It seems that what happened in that city can be describet 
thus: The workers were disatisfied with their economic situation 
the standard of living was low. They sent a delegation to Warsav 
to work for an improvent of their conditions. The state machin 
hesitated and did nothing. The workers then sent another del 
gation to the capital, and rumours began curculating that thes 
delegates were in prison. At this stage the workers came out int 
the streets, and demonstrations begun. After shooting started 
someone took advantage of the situation to cause serious disorder 
and bloodshed... Then the tanks appeared... Evidently, two dif 
ferent things are involved: the demonstrations as a result of th 
workers’ dissatisfaction with the policy which had earlier beet! 
followed in Poland and which made them suffer economically ant 
politically, and the provocations which led to bloodshed ane 
which were evidently caused by someone who thought then 
desirable. 


Now the question is: who wanted the provocations and 
bloodshed? The official explanation is that they were the worl 
of foreign powers, imperialists and home reactionaries. Certainly 
many earlier events have shown that there are forces, both in th 
West and in Poland, which would like to take every objective 
difficulty in Poland to overthrow socialism there. And althougk 
such endeavours cannot succeed, because socialism in Poland is» 
historical fact, these forces, nonetheless, continue to slander ane 
to exploit every kind of dissatisfaction and difficulty for their ows 
ends. Their action should not be underestimated, and though 
Posnan need not necessarily have been the direct cause of thei 
own work, they share the responsibility for them because of thei 
general policy... But, is it not possible that the Stalinists them 
selves might have had a hand in all that, that it was in their in 
terest to cause disorders so as to use them as arguments again 
the policy of democratization. This hypothesis is logical, possib 
and acceptable. 


However, considering the affair from the viewpoint of furt- 
er development in Poland, it is important that the Polish leaders 
uve courageously andlysed the causes of the disorders and pro- 
eeded resolutely towards the democratization of life. Edvard 
hab, the First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Poli-h 
‘hited Workers’ Party, speaking about Poznan at a meeting of 
re Central Committee recently, said: ’’In evaluating the causes 
f these events it would be wrong to focus our wnole attention 
the manouvres of the provocateurs and agents of imperialism. 
Vhat we must do in the first place is to seek the social roots of 
ne events which were for our party a signal for alarm, and 
‘hich showed that there are serious differences between the Party 
ind the individual sections of the working class... Bureucracy 
4s contributed to the delay in solving the problems of the wor- 
ng people; it has bred indifference towards people, towards 
neir frequently justified demands... This further led to the 
lastrangement of many party and trade union organizations from 
e working masses... The Poznan events reflected all this...” 
he meeting at whish Edvard Ohab spoke about Poznan showed 
mat the Polish leaders see that the correct way is to continue 
work for the democratization of life in Poland. Thus, Ohab 
fen said; It is necessary to declare emphatically that what took 
ace in Poznan can in no way be a justification for any attempt 
stop the process of democratization... Democratization and a 
yersistent strugle for the implementation of the Leninist methods 
a Party life are not neccessitated only by political considerations. 
emocratization is made necessary by the fundamental require- 
nents of our sociolist development...” 

The situation is thus made quite clear: in spite of all the 
ifficuluies the leaders of Poland are aware that the road of soci- 
llist development leads through the struggle for democratization 
md resolute refuting of Stalinism. The Poznan events have not 
secome an obstruction to but, in a certain sense, an incentive for 
uch a struggle. 

Hungary is another East European country which has re- 
rently been shaken by important events. There, too, the events 


were the expression of the struggle. between old and new concep- 
tions, between democvatization. and Stalinism. The discussions 
whica are now taking place among the youths and intellectuals of 
Budapest show, beyond any doubt that the Hungarian masses 
domand more resolute and faster progress along the road outlined 
at the Soviet Party congress, towards more sincere and profound 
democratization of the country’s life. However, Rakosi — the loyal 
Stalinist — tried to use the Poznan events as a pretext to fasten 
his grip on the people, to silence their criticisms and demands 
for quicker de-Stalinization, only because, at heart, he did not 
agree with the new trends. It seemed that he was going to suc- 
ceed — but only for a few days. Under the pressure of the 
masses and the general development of democratization in Hun- 
gary, Rakosi was defeated in the end, and he had to go. Although 
the departure of one man from the political scene does not mean 
that the problem of democratization and de-Stalinization has thus 
been settled, Rakosi’s withdrawal was a significant victory of the 
forces of progress, of socialist democratism in Hungary. 


What after the removal of Rakosi was said at the meeting 
of the Central Committee of the Hungarian Workers’ Party about 
the further course of democratization in Hungary shows that the 
leaders there are awate that democratization is the road which ° 
they must follow. But, a man who compares the notes from the 
meetings of the central committees of the Polish and Hungarian 
parties can hardly fail to notice that there are differences between 
them, primarily on the emphasis put on the need for decisive 
democratization. Matters in this respect are developing much 
quicker in Poland. 


In considering developments in the countries of Eastern 
Europe one thing becomes clear — that these countries cannot 
turn backward, that, despite the opposition of Stalinism, the new 
trends and ideus are winning battle after battle, that the process 
of democratization, which is backed up by the masses, is of a 
historical necessity there. And that is certainly the decisive ele- 
ment in the entire situation, the element which ensures the final 
success of the efforts towards democratic socialism. 


MUG TR Ta Ne ELE MUGS: 


Jean DANIEL 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF L’BXPRESS (PARIS) 


Mr. Jean Daniel, French expert on North 
African questions sends us this article on the pro- 
blem of Algeria. Before his appointment as Chief Edi- 
tor of the weekly “L’Express“ which is considered to 
voice the opinions of M. Mendes-France, the writer 
of the article, Jean Daniel was a professor of philo- 
sophy. In this article Mr. Daniel gives his views on 
Algeria. The Editor would be glad to publish any 
other views concerning the topical problem of Algeria. 


HE painful conflict between France and some political forces 
in Algeria seems to have aroused great interest among the 
Yugoslav people. This is understandable. The Algerian in- 

surgents are using guerilla fighting methods after the partisan man- 
ner and this awakens memories among the Yugoslav partisans, just 
as it does among the French partisans. Today, 20,000 armed Alge- 
filans are harassing 400,000 French soldiers in Algeria for the simple 
reason that the former enjoy the support of almost the whole Mo- 
slem population. 

On the French side this conflict is now nonetheless being 
supported by former members of the Resistance movement, by 
sOcialists and left-wing elements. The Prime Minister Guy Mollet 
who is simultaneously Secretary of the French Socialist Party, is 
precisely the man who declares that he is unable to negotiate for 


peace with the Algerian insurgent lead-rs. 


However, the Algerian conflict could not be likened in every 
respect with the struggle waged by the National Liberation Army 
o9f Yugoslavia against Italy and Germany. One could still less com- 
pare it with thesresistance of the French Maquis against the Ger- 


man occupiers. In a sense the Algerian insurgents are undoubtedly 
waging a liberation struggle. They aspire to free themselves from 
an obsolescent colonial tutorship. They wish to carry out their own 
revolution. But the insurrection has flared up and continues de- 
veloping under specific conditions which give the war in Algeria a 
special characteristics which will be examined later in this article. 
For the time being, we wish to stress that this war, its significance 
and difficulties completely dominate the French policy and Algeria 
claims priority over all other French questions. Hence one can 
easily explain the sensitiveness among the French when Algeria is 
mentioned and why they do not accept the participation of others, 
not even of allied and friendly countries, even though this might 
bring about a favourable turn, and why it seems to them that the 
fate of France is at stake in Algeria. 


All French children learn at school that Algeria consists of 
French departments as in the case of French provinces — Bre- 
tagne and Cote d’Azur. They make no difference between Nice 
and Algiers, Marseilles and Oran, Bordeaux and Constantine. On 
the geographical maps, Algeria is shown in the same colour as 
France. In Algeria, France has felt at home and considered it quite 
natural that 300,000 Algerian Arabs should feel at home in France. 


During the two world wars, large numbers of Algerians fought 
side by side with the French in the ranks of the French Army 
against the Germans. In Algeria France has built up hospitals, 
schools and roads. She waged a battle against trachoma and syp- 
hilis — diseases which decimated the Moslem population. She made 
a particularly huge effort in the irrigation and reclamation  pra- 
jects. She introduced order — her order — where lawlessness had 
reigned. Finally, France had taken Algeria as early as 1830, that 
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is 125 years ago. She thought for full 125 years that she had turned 


Algeria into a French land — which she annexed in the same way 
as Corsica, the Savoy and the Gévennes. In 1830 there had been 
no bilateral agreement between France and the Algerian State, only 


a decision on incorporation. In contrast to Tunisia and Morocco | 


which were provisional protectorates — and who have now regained 
their independence — Algeria was the subject of a final territorial 
integration. 


I do not say that all this was just, nor that it was unjust, 
but simply that most of the French people share such feelings and 
such views of reality. Before condemning them, one should make 
an effort to get acquainted with them, to understand them. As soon 
as they hear anything about the independence of Algeria, they have 
the feeling that sonebody was trying to tear away a part of their 
body. Some of them react to it just as the Yugoslavs would react 
if Dubrovnik were suddenly to insist on being called Ragusa aud 
treated as an autonomous republic, like the Hanse. This, I repeat, 
may be unjustifiable’? but it is so. The French who use such argu- 
ments are sincere. They also mention the great contribution made 
by France to the Algerian budget — a contribution which is a 
sensible burden for France (to tell the truth, war is now an even 
heavier burden). ; : 


So these Frenchmen today watch the Algerian Moslems ri- 
sing up in arms — the same people who, as they sincerely believed, 
felt happy to be French! They are at long last discovering a dis- 
concerting reality with which they cannot be reconciled. France 
has incorporated Algeria, but she has neglected the Algerians. She 
exploited the land, but not for the benefit of the native population. 
She feld at home in Algeria, whereas the Algerians, so far from 
feeling at home in France, did nor feel at home even in their own 
land, in Algeria. What happened? 


How was it that the French people at home and some of 
them in Algeria, became awaré of the evolution of a people with 
whom France had been living since 1830 only during the recent 
terrible war? How could that happen? 


After the war in Indochina; after granting inderendence to 
Tunisia and Morocco, France was suffering from a complex. It 
seemed unfair to her that her colonial empire is dissolving in the 
interest of less civilized peoples. A strong liberal feeling has made 
the French public opinion recognize the right of internal autonomy 
in former protectorates Tunisia and Morocco. But this same pu- 
blic opinion is today stumbling over Algeria. Despite huge expen- 
ditures, the mobilization of youth, the war in Algeria is appa- 
rently necessary to a considerable section of the French public 
Opinion. ‘a 


: 


Not only because of reactionary motives. This section of 
public opinion was prepared, but unfortunately too late, to create 
genuine socialism in Algeria, on condition that the Algerians re- 
main French. It is a dramatic fact that, as it mow appears, the 
Algerians do not want this blessing. ; 

ae | 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
ALGERIAN NATIONALISM 


While French children were learning to distinguish between 
Tunisia and Morocco on the one hand and Algeria on the other, 
the Algerian boys were being imbued with the idea of Maghrib 
unity. Maghrib, which consists of North African countries Tuni- 
sia—Morocco—Algeria can really be taken, despite evident diffe- 
rences. as a geographical, historical and ethnical whole. Nor do the 
Moslem nationalists agree to the separation of Algeria from Tu- 
nisia and Morocco, and it often happens that they reproach the 
Tunisian and Moroccan Governments for having negotiated with 
France before Algeria had won her independence. 


Before the Arab invasions in the seventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, Maghrib was inhabited by a single people, the Berbers. At 
that time, Maghrib was called Berberia. The tribes which inhabited 

-it consisted either of animists or of converts to Christianity or 
Judaism. The Berber race has nothing in common witl the Arab 
race It differs from the Arabs as much as it differs from the Ira- 
nians or Turks. At the beginning of the invasion, the Berbers who 
had been converted to Islamism, were Moslems such as those in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which means that they remained consi- 
stent individualists and never agreed to merge with the Arabs 
under the pretext of their belonging to the same faith. 


Today, there are still one to two million pure Berbers in 
the south of Morocco, in Algeria (Mzab. Cabilia, Tuareg) in the 
south-west of Tunisia. But the Arab invasions gave such a cha- 
racter to the country and produced such a mixture that, at least 
as far as the town population is concerned, it would be impossible 
to distinguish between Arabized Berbers and Berberized Arabs. It 
‘migth be said that a certain number of psychological characteri- 
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‘to carry out its reforms to the end, but this nonetheless had be 


stits which lend considerable originality to Maghrib in the Ara 
and Moslem milieu, are still being stubornly maintained. - 


In 1830, the Berbers of North Africa who had been cor 
vetted to Islamism many centuries before, were nurturing their ol 
beliefs and performing the rités which they had transplanted frot 
their old religion. There were many sects and religious fraternitie 
there were many heresies, the cult of the Saint (Marabout), whi 
had been rejected by the Moslem orthodoxy, turned Maghrib int 
the chosen land. It could be said that in Algeria especially, Isl 
mism had been transformed, having failed to impose a.strict r 
ligious unity. 

When the Fiench (following the massarce which is comps 
rable in horror only to the Arab massacres of the séventh an 
twelfth centuries) decided to occupy Algeria frcm 1830 till 184 
they met with a common language and the will to resist the co 
queror, but as regards order, organization, religion etc, — all wa 
difference, disorder and lawlessness. A’ variety of rival tribes ha 
sumbmitted, more or less, to the rule of Turkish sovereigns 
endeavoured to set up some administrative organizations. 


The French did everything to stimulate this variety, espé 
cially in the field of religion, relying on the elements which ré 
sisted Islam and lived in fraternities. Thus, it might be said pt 
radoxically, that France, thanks alone to her methods, accelerate 
the process of Islamising of the Algerians. While they were fre 
they consented to differ from each other, but, confronted with 
situation in which the French were endeavouring to exploit thei 
differences, they were driven by fear towards unity. The Islami 
religion was becoming the beacon and symbol of resistance to th 
conqueror, With his presence, the French — man made of th 
Algerian an orthodox Moslem, more bigoted than he would othe 
wise have been. .The Algerians did not ask what France could giv 
them of good or evill. They denied the right of the “Infidels* t 
rule them or even to teach them anything. 


SEN 


Time passed. France was powerful. Whenever the Frene 
people elected progressive Governments to run the country a cer. 
tain number of social and political reforms were promulgated fo 
the benefit of the Algerians. True, this did not happen very often 
and the people’s government did not remain in office long enougk 
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neficial effects on the development of the Algerian people. Th 
Algerians indirectly benefited by the achievements which Franc 
brought to Algeria for herself and her sons, ig 


At the beginning of the Twentieth century, after the drama 
tic events, reprisals and disasters, the Algerian people had, so say, 
reconciled themselves to the presence of the French. But the fo: 
ces remained irreconcilable. In the meantime, an elite had grown 
among the Moslems, an ellite which demanded equality in right 
and duties with the French and not independence of Algeria. Ver} 
often there existed genuine brotherhood, a symbiosis, joint activity 
common interests between one million two hundred thousan 
Algerian Frenchmen and eight million Moslems, 


At that time, the French worker was waging a struggle 
against capitalism and the Moslem worker could say to himself thai 
he was no more unfortunate than the French worker. The tendency 
was towards equalitarianism, not towards nationalism. In Algeri 
there were unscrupulous landlords, exploiting capitalists, adm 
strators and racial policemen — all those who had shattered th 
reforms, whether introduced by Leon Blum or General de Gaulle 
— but such people exist also in France and some Arab leader: 
wondered whether it were not necessary to unite the two revolu: 
tionary campaigns of the Algerian and French peoples. 
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FERRAT ABBAS AND PROSPECTS OF 
A FRENCH LIBERALISM | 


Despite conquests, massacres, colonial oppression, humilia- 

yn, unfairness of administrative systems, racism among a section 
m French citizens in Algeria — there was once a time when most 
Wm the Algerian Moslems only asked to become French like every- 
}dy else. In this respect the life ofan Algerian nationalist leader, 
srrat Abbas, is instructive. : 


Ferrat Abbas came from a wealthy Moslem family. He was 
lrn in Sétif, department of Constantine, that is, in the most re- 
Mlious district in all Algeria, that always resisted French pene- 
ition. He finished secondary school and completed pharmaceutical 
adies in French high schools and at the university in Algiers. 
ready as a young student he asserted that he spoke better French 
an Arab. But soon he began to suffer on account of the plight 
‘his confreres in religion. Just as he was about to decide, like 
me of his friends, in favour of pan-Arabism, it happened that 
iting some of his sojourns in France he had the opportunity of 
lowing the struggle of Paris workers for the improvement of 
leir economic conditions. He told himself then. that the French 
jd Algerian workers were united in suffering, in the need for 
dellion. He came to the conclusion that the capitalists of France 
no better than Algerian colonialists. Realizing that formulation 
demands on a religions basis was not an expedient course to 
ike, he wondered whether he would become an apostate and trai- 
to Algetia in the eyes of Islamism if decided to join the 
‘uggle inside the French ranks. 


Married to a Frenchwoman, in close friendly relations with 
University teachers and a friend of many French political lea- 
irs, Ferrat Abbas overcame his first crisis declaring himself, 
dly and clearly, for France. He said: 


“I studied textbooks, graveyards, history end memories. I 
led to find a real Algerian homeland. Then I read the Koran, 
arching for at least one paragraph which would forbid the Mo- 
2ms to joina non Moslem nation. I did not find it. Nothing pre- 
mts an Algerian Moslem from becoming a Frenchman“. 


So, as late as 1935. despite conquests and colonialism, Fer= 
it Abbas, drawing with him the whole Algerian youth, had asked 
tance to rank Algerians with her own citizens. This is sufficient 
» indicate the French contribution. This indicates the two-fold 
ypect of French colonization which always, together with its sol- 
jers, sent accross the sea businessmen, adventurists; anti-colo- 
falist and socialist University men and doctor-missionaries. { 
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Therefore, in 1935 — there was none, or there was no more 
iigerian national consciousness. Some of them, with their leader 
Messali (who is now confined on an island in Bretagne) referred 
» Algeria as a province of the Arab world. Others, with Ferrat 
‘bbas , contented themselves with remarking that Algerians are 
ipatridi, as the Algerian nation had been annihilated, while the 
Wrench nationality had not been offered them. At that time France 
jad the possibility of turning her colony into a province. This 
vas the wish of the colonized themelves. To achieve this it would 
aN sufficed to proclaim equality between the colonizers and the 
olonized. 


But colonial capitalism was vigilant. In 1936 — here we 
Aention only one of the most glorious of the many examples in 


French colonial history — the French people brought to power the 
People’s Front. Capitalist fury knew no bounds. Meeting the re- 
quest of Ferrat Abbas and taking notice of the prophetical warning 
of the Governor General of Algeria, M. Violet, the Leon Blum 
Government worked out a plan on political reforms in Algeria. 
(M, Violet had written: “The Algerians are looking for a home- 
land. Make haste to give them one. If not, they will find it them- 
selves, but it will not be France“). 


The Blum-Violet plan was rejected in the Senate by the re- 
presentatives of the reaction and members of the French fraction 
“in Algeria. The religious fanatics on the Moslem side also rose against 
this plan, In contrast to Ferrat Abbas they believed that by adop- 
ting a Western nationality they would become apostates (for 
examplé, they looked upon members of the Moslem minority in 
Yugoslavia as apostates). The abandonment of this plan caused 
great disappointment among the entire Algerian elite, and particu- 
larly among the Moslem youth who followed Ferrat Abbas. 


Finally Abbas begin wondering how long the Algerian mas- 
ses could await for the successes of the French left-wing, which 
preved itself weak whenever it came into power. Weak in power, 
as much as it was noble in opposition. Ferrat Abbas turned again 
to history which this time provided an answer. Yes, there had 
existed an Algerian nation! And it was in the past that one had 
to look for what one wished to find. 


Then Ferrat Abbat came to the conclusion that to meet the 
impatience of the Algerian elite, a new concept of an Algerian 
Republic was necessary. His party fought for this idea in full le- 
gality and without resorting to force. It was not the party of in- 
surrection. He wished to join the plan of political struggle of the 
French proletariat, who achieved their aims by means of strikes, 
meetings and ballots. In other words, having declared himself in 
favour of the Algerian Republic, and not for Independence, Abbas 
showed that his intention was not to draw away from France com- 
pletely. He showed that he was aware of the gigantic economic 
and social needs of Algeria which, mor than any other, is an un- 


developed country. 


The Arabs had been saying for years: “We wish to be 
French! France answered with prolongation. One fine day the 
Arabs declared: “As you failed to grant us the French nationality, 
we now reject it“. Imediately the French bourgeoisie hastened to 
grant it, even intending to impose it on them. 


Two years ago impatience grew into an insurrection, the 
object being to win independence after the example of Tunisia and 
Morocco, At the last moment Ferrat Abbas proposed a solution, 
although he did not belong to the insurgents and although his 
political formation was not of the most popular. - His solution was. 
rejected. He went to Cairo. One of the Jast possibilities of French 
liberalism and Franco-Moslem friendship disappeared. Today Ferra 
Abbas represents ~1> National Libération Front. 


(To be concluded in our next isstie) 
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NEXPECTEDLY, and not without an element of dramatic 

emphasis, the German Ambassadors accredited in Washing- 
ton, London, Paris, and Rome were called to Bonn, to- 
wards the end of July, for urgent consultations. Journalists, both 
domestic and foreign, were not put to the trouble of seaking 
cracks through which any details might ,,leak“ out enabling them 
to determine the reason for this unexpected conference. On the 
contrary, they were officially invited and literally stuffed with news, 
commentaries, even statements about the reasons for the meeting 
between Chancellor Adenauer and his reprentatives in the princi- 
pal Western capitals, and about the results of this conference. 
The Chancellor himself held two press conferences in three days 
and gave several statements as well as a very long interview. The 
West German press, for the most part, readily fell in with this 
stimulation created by the Government, so that the whole affair 
received the character of an open campaign and a diplomatic pro- 
pegandist offensive. 


The direct motive for this hurried activity — which domi- 
nated the political life of the Federal Republic for days — was 
the news concerning the so-called Redford Plan on preparations 
for a reorientation of the US and NATO military plans and 
transition to the strategic and organizational conception imposed 
by atomic armaments. Parallel with these reports from the USA, 
there appeared probably not unconnected with the first mentioned, 
similar news from Great Britain which, in contrast to those from 
the USA, put the weight on the fact that military effectives 
would be reduced. Briefly, for one or another reason, with these 
or other explanations, the immediate task to be tackled is taking 
steps for reducing the heavy and dangerous burdens imposed by 
the armament race. The Danish paper ’’Politiken’’ described all 
of this in ‘the following manner: ” The grave economic situation 
in Britain has called forth the decision for the revision of mili- 
tary strategy. England can no longer sacrifice 1,500 million pounds 
every year for her defence. England must export in order to live, 
she must produce, she must do what the USSR has done: trans- 
fer manpower from unproductive military enterprises and institu- 
tions to useful economy. She must produce those things which 
can be sold or given in exchange for other goods. Although not 
yet officially confirmed, it seems that Admiral Redford’s concep- 
tion will prevail and that American defence will be reduced by 
800,000 men in the course of the next three or four years. 


It is no secret that the reduction of the British Army 
budget by one third is already under consideration and that the 
forthcoming reduction of the American armed forces will be reflec- 
ted on the defence problems in Europe. For the time being, the 
USA keeps its four divisions in Western Germany. The press hal 
announced that over one half of these forces will be withdrawns 
The British press is continuing the campaign for the withdrawa- 
also of the four British divisions from Germany, where only the 
engineers units would be left to serve as an ”alarm bell’ in case 
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GERMANY , 


of atack... This means that defence — if these reorganization! 
are carried out — will in the future rely solely on the operatiot 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs... ; 

»We consider” declared a spokesman of the West Gcrmai 
Government at a recent press conference, that the voices 0 
European powers should be heard in good time, that is, whik 
some strategic plans are still in the stage of consideration or bein: 
drawing up...’ This statement was made as an explanation fo 
the campaign which had been launched while the main argumen 
of Western Germany, were formulated as follows by the Chancel: 
lor himself: 3 

"To take the path of the reduction of conventional arma 
ments in favour of nuclear weapons, would mean to augment t ‘ 
prospects of an atomic war... 
”To take the path of reduction of land effectives amount 
to leading the opponent to provoke local conflicts in which h 
would benefit by his numerical strength...” 


The four German ambassadors conveyed these views of the 
Chancellor to the four capitals. “Rome” as explained in Bont 
semi-officially has been ranked with the capitals of the greal 
western powers for the simple reason that the Italian Foreigt 
Minister Martino will be chairman at the next session of th 
Council of the West European Union”. Western Germany intends 
to raise this question at that meeting —and generally in the West 
European Union framework, and will also try to draw to its side 
other West European countries. This detail, namely the inclusion 
of Rome and reference to the West European Union has given 
rise to many commentaries which may be reduced to the follo 
wing: ”When Wester Germany needs a suitable cover, she remem 
bers the West European Union’’. This it is said, is borne out b 
the fact that Bonn legalized its remilitarization under the auspices 
of the West European Union — Bonn even succeeded in repre: 
senting it as ,,an absolute necessity — conditioning the defenc 
of the Free World”. But, as soon as the process of remilitarizatio: 
freed itself from its international fetters — after the signing 0 
the Paris agreements — West Germany forgot all about the exi 
stence of the West European Union. She especially forgot 
supplementary points’ of the Paris agreements and obligations 


regarding the creation of the West European Union as well as 


points promised as a concession for the French consent to 
Paris agreements. Some commentators, analysing these and mani 
other actions and steps recently taken by Western Germany draw 


which, in various forms and aspects, compromised Germany ii 
the eyes of Europe and the world in the course of history. 

The campaign of the West German Government against 
the reduction of armaments of the Western powers has given ris 
to lively comment in Germany itself. These coments are directly 


mnected with the well-known struggle, which is still smouldering 
§ the Federal Republic, against the revival of the German Wehr- 
acht or the creation of Bundeswehr, It is a fact that Western 
rermany is the only country in the ‘world which, — at a time 
hen mankind is watching the disarmament efforts with the gre- 
‘est attention and active participation — is persistently and syste- 
atically renewing its armaments, rapidly modernizing them, and 
eating an army, which necessarily and directly provokes further 
rming and accelerates the terribly dangerous armament race. 
“his fact has a very strong effect in the Federal Republic itself. 
he stimulation it exercises, setting forces in motion among the 
ermans themselves, is such that European nations, primarily 
Ose bordering on Germany, are apt to be influenced by it in 
ppraising this policy. 
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The Germans themselves are voicing serious accusations 
ainst the policy of remilitarization. In their far-reaching estima- 
lions they condemn these actions as parts of a longterm combi- 
ation. At the recent congress of the Socialist Party of Germany 
PD) in Munich for example, a speaker explained: ”The Chan- 
llor’s armament policy leads to the conclusion that it is required 
order that the present day Federal Republic might become a 
Jnited Germany tomorrow and a Greater Germany the day 
fter...”’ while the wellknown German writer Brecht recalled in 
is letter addressed from East Berlin to the leaders of the Fede- 
al Republic that he listened to the introduction of general cons- 
stiption in Germany three times in his life. The first time, while 
e was still a boy, during Wilhelm’s rule, the result was the 
irst World War provoked by Germany and lost by Germany. 
"After the defeat’, says Brecht, we condemfhed the culprits and 
ecepted the obligation never to introduce general conscription 
gain”. However Brecht lived to see in his mature years, the re- 
vival of militarism and general conscription — followed by the 
Second World War. Again Germany suffered defeat, with far 
@raver consequences and again she condemned the culprits and 
solemnly promised that this would not be repeated, yet ’’only 
recently”, continues the old poet in his letter, ’general cons- 
cription was voted again. What will be the consequences? Against 
whom are we creating an army? What plans are prompting us in 
this action?” 


Other critics lay particular stress on the alarming speed 
with which the Chancellor hastened the drive for armamants. 
Thus, on the express demand of the Chancellor during the night- 
and-day meeting on July 6th, the Bundestag voted the general 
Conscription Law. The next day, Saturday 7th. the President of 
the Republic signed the original text of the Law. The following 
day being Sunday, the special issue of the State Official Gazette 
did not appear until Monday — so that the Law took effect less 
than two days after it had been passed. An event without pre- 
cedent in the practice of the Federal Republic! ’’Why this haste?’’, 
ask many critics of the Government policy. ’’Is it not clear to 
anybody that it is receiving political significance not only because 
of the issue which’ is the object of the Government’s hurried 
action — armaments, but also because of the time and moment 
in which all this is happening? Is the Federal Rupublic’s territory 
threatened — by whom? — and is it threatened so imminently 
as to justify such haste and nervousness?” 


These questions become even more characteristic when con- 
sidered in conjunction with the evident improvement and appea- 
sement of the general world situation. The relaxation of tension 
is felt and seen in the Federal Republic too, and the above men- 
tioned policy of the Chancellor appears all the more incomprehen- 
sible. Presenting a brighter picture of the contemporary inter-state 
and international relations, a commentator in the commemorative, 
pre-congress issue of the socialist paper thus appraises the Govern- 
ment policy; In the East and West changes are occurring which 
impose the need for revision of many foreign-political conceptions — 
especially those of the ”’policy based on the positions of force’. 
Waverings and deviations not oaly in France end Italy but also 
in Britain and the USA are evident — and just in this situation 
there turns up ’’the last of the Mohicans” appealng and calling 
for the ’’defence of the Free World...” 


The aged Bonn Chancellor did not confine himself to 
appeals. With classical German persistence — without looking 
either to the left of to the right — he has undertaken the task 


of creating the material force capable of realizing the set objecti- 
ves. And what are these objectives? A very simple question, but 
one not easy to answer — especially in the face of consistence 
and persistence with which Bonn is conducting the tactical moves 
of its rise and alignment with the great powers. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
BASES, OF COGOEBXISTENGE 


Dr. Jovan DORDEVIC 
PROFESSOR OF THE BELGRADE UNIVERSITY 


‘THE idea of the active and peaceful coexistence is being 
widely discussed today, but not in its full extent. As all 
the so-called “idée-force*‘ — ideas of power — the con- 

cept of coexistence has many forms and meanings. In this article 
‘we shall deal with one aspect, considered the basic or “philosoph- 
ical“ aspect, which is usually propagated by certain Western 
‘writers. They stress this aspect not only as the basic problem of 
€oexistence but almost as an essential condition for its internal 
value and political-practical possibility of realization. 


In order to be able to examine this problem more objecti- 
vely, it would be the best course to present it as it appears in a 
series of Western philosophical or scientific articles on coexistence, 
r, to put it more correctly, such as it is presented in books and 


articles of some scientific workers and professors of philosophy, 
political science, theory, law, and international law. 


These works usually siart from the urgency of peaceful 
coexistence and its differentiation from peaceful cooperation. Peace- 
ful cooperation is an idea whose “philosophical roots“ are to be 
found already in the works of the “first creators of Western civi- 
lization“. Various elements have contributed to their theoretical 
elaboration, and of these one should particularly stress the concep- 
tions of the nature of man, the origin and development of society, 
the causes of conflict as well as the value and validity of mora- 
lity. Finally, the idea of peaceful coexistence directly assues from. 
the social and Christian philosophy concerning the general brother- 
hood of peoples, from the principle of the medieval Universalist 
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philosophy and the idea of natural rights. However, all these ele- 
ments are not reduced to the postulates. 


A doctrine would not have great value if it were indifferent 
to the strong attacks against inherent rationality and morality o. 
human nature — as worked out by such thinkers as Thomas 
Hobbes and the rationalists of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury of whom David Hume is especially prominént. The synthesis 
of these contradictory views, was provided by Emanuel Kant in 
his premises on the existence of dualism between the world of na- 
tural phenomena and the world of moral numina, and on the po- 
wer of nature to develop the moral demands of mankind, despite 
the absence of capability of men to aspire in that direction. The 
idea of peaceful cooperation directly issues from this Kantian 
synthesis. 


Therefore, it starts from a situation in which people, under 
conditions of anarchy, whether organized in groups or as indivi- 
duals, wish to wage war against each other for various mo- 
tives, with various aims, of which conquest and ambition belong 
perhaps to the most important aims. Despite this mankind has a 
moral obligation which it must realize regardless of the weaknes- 
ses and failures of groups and individuals. The motive power of 
this moral call issues from mutual contradictions among the “for- 
ces of evil“ and form the fact that historical experience teaches 
men that these conflicts in the long run are harmful and senseless, 
and that it is necessary to create instruments with which peace 
would finally be ensured. 


According to these concepts, the UN Charter itself is imbued 
with this philosophy. Besides the principles on which the Security 
Council rests — the real sovereignty of the five great powers, the 
Charter starts from the fact that general interest of all countries 
and particularly the “Big Five“ lies in the maintenance of peace. 
The Charter would be devoid of all sense if one were not to start 
from the premise that each of the five big powers considers the 
maintenance of peace as transcending all other aims. But the im- 
pulse towards conflict is also recognized as existing among the 
states. This is reflected in the clauses of the Charter dealing with 
the action of mediation between the opposing forces and with the 
punishing of the aggressor, as well as in the machinery which is 
intended to remove the conditions which might lead to conflict — 
these may be economic social, political, and psychological. 


According to shese conditions, it follows that the idea of 
peaceful cooperation, set forth in the United Nations Charter, re- 
veals the belief in the possibility of peace among nations, regard- 
less of differences between them, and at the same time recognizes 
that this possibility can materialize only through positive action in 
all fields and in all relations existing between states in mutual 
contact. All these measures actually presuppose a definite limita- 
tion or abandonment of absolute sovereignty of states in interna- 
tional relations. 


The idea of peaceful coexistence, according to these views, 
has a quite different philosophical origin. It presupposes not that 
peace and cooperation are possible, but that hostility and conflicts 
are inevitable between States belonging to different systems. Pea- 
ceful coexistence would condition such a situation in which irre- 
concilable enemies confront each other, but none dares attack, 
being uncertain of the outcome, so each is doing his best to inti- 
midate, weaken and break the morale of the other, without resor- 
ting to aggression. However, both sides in such a situation are 
generally powerless, but loth to remove or destroy mutual hostility 
until the nature of one of them has essentially changed. 


Writers who advocate such a concept of coexistence consi- 
der they are in the right, as coexistence is a “Marxist, ideological 
creation“. The Marxist philosophy finds the source for social dy- 
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“namics and changes in human society in the class struggle. Clas - 


struggle, particularly between capitalists and workers, is constant 
developing and sharpening until such time as the proletariat shoul 
overthrow the capitalists. The appearance of socialist countrie 
weakens “the capitalist front“ and simultaneously provokes | 
opposition. Capitalist countries cannot look calmy and indefinitel; 
at the “conspiracy going on around them“ and in order to avoid. 
being encircled, they wish to encircle others and even to remove 4 
dangerous opposition.j 


Leaving aside the one-sidedness of this analysis, the basi 
postulate of these theoreticians is that Marxism projects the class 
struggle theory, as they understand it, to international relations. 
Uuder such conditions, the conflict between the capitalist and so- 
cialist countries is inevitable, while the policy of each is determi- 
ned by the relation of forces of the “opposing camps“. The relation 
of forces is at the same time political, economic, demographic, stra= 
tegic, as well as purely military. When the balance of forces is not, 
favourable, ideas are created and a policy of concessions, yieldin 
and withdrawal-is instituted. If the balance of forces is favourable 
to anybody, a more active policy is undertaken. In thé period of: 
a longer and steadier balance of relation of forces, which is never 
permanent, the policy of the peaceful coexistence is intimated and 
defended. ] 


True, these theoreticians add, peaceful coexistencé changes. 
At first it was (bere Lenin is usually quoted) connected with two 
ideas: the need for the peaceful coexistence of countries with dif- 
ferent social orders, and recognition of the inevitability of the fu- 
ture conflict and war between them. Today, it is a new thing in 
the idea of coexistence that the inevitability of war is. denied, but 
not the inevitability of conflict and hostility between countries with” 
different social organizations. It follows from this, of course, tha 
friendship and cooperation do not march parallel with coexistence” 
for, as stated by the English professor P. Reynolds in his work” 
“The Idea of Peaceful Coexistence“*) “hostility issues from theq 
fact that control (meaning state authority) is in the hands of classes 
whose conflict can be solved only through destruction of on ofe 
them“. 

These theories on the confrontation of peaceful cooperation ™ 
and coexistence are presented here drastically on purpose, although® 
inthis form they are often found in the writing of individual 
Western authors, especially those who belong to the sceptical or: 
quasi-realistic, not to say cynical, Western “philosophical school“. 
It should be pointed out immediately that the very ideaof West-7 
ern philosophy is an “exaggerated simplification“, since on the 
soil of the Western world, we also find different and contradictory) 
schools, not only sceptical and pessimistic, but actually realistic 
and materialistic. But it cannot be denied that in aseries of books) 
and articles in the West which have lately been devoted chiefly to” 
the problem of peaceful and active coexistence, the idea is linked 
with certain, at first sight, philosophical examinations, which 
start, it is true, from the rather old and obsolescent theses and 
antitheses concerning Western philosophy and Marxist philosophy. 
It must also be stated for the sake of truth that these theories do” 
not heve the same significance and intentions. Some of them are 
the result of conviction anda definite philosophy or ideology. 
Others aré the result of ignorance, rebuked idealism, schematism! 
and smug superficiality. There are yet others, which conceal be- 
hind them “the fear for the Western world“ and “World of fre- 
edom“, fear that coexistence might lead to a weakening of resi- 
stance, that it might constitute a kind of “opium*“ for the “Western: 
world“. Finally some of these theories have been purposely repre- 
sented in the form ofa sharp, one-sided and contradictory “dialec- 
tical discussion“ in order that a “sharp confrontation of different 
conceptions“ might bring about a better understanding of the essence: 
of the idea of coexistence. 


] 
5 
+7 
*) Theses for discussion “Table Ronde“ of the International Associations 


for Political Science. (Archives, Sept. 1956). | 
‘| 


In the further examination of philosophical problems of 
Loexistence it is best to start from the same positions, that is, to 
e in the service of a better and scientific understanding of the 
bssence and significance of coexistence in the presentday world. 
n doing so, we shall subject the above mentioned philosophical 
Xaminations to a criticism of social reality, that is, criticism of. so- 
tiology. 


II 


cand 


Y Coexistence is not a new idea. It has its origin in all the 
ig political systems which stressed the need for the maintenance 
wf peace, equality and cooperation among the nations and states. 
it was used as a term, for the first time, as early as 1918 in some 
Mfficial statements of the Soviet Union of that time, 


; It is wrong to set peaceful cooperation and peaceful coex- 
mstence against each other. They cannot be contrasted elther logi- 
bally as concepts or politically as trends. These two concepts can- 
lot be contrasted by using rather one-sided concepts, after the 
atterns: “black and white“, “shadow and light“, “Western philo- 
ophy“ and “Marxist philosophy“, the “Christian West“ and “Atheist 

st“. Perhaps it is as well that the discussion on coexistence 
hould raise these conventional and considerably misused con- 
epts (which does not mean that they are devoid of a certain sup- 
ort in the individual ideological concepts and tendencies, and not 
only in the West). The stimulation of these concepts may justify 
their rejection as unscientific and as a feeble point of departure 
for scientific cooperative concepts. What is Western Philosophy 
and what is Marxist, this not such a simple matter, and more 
often than not this does not at all concide with the point of de- 

arture of the author who falls into pure apriorism when he wants 
to “solve the problem which is only being set, by means of these 
big themes which he has not defined. 


It would be. equally wrong if we maintained that there 
exists a fully defined and generally adopted scientific view about 
the concept of coexistence. There still exist essential as well as 
less significant differences in the contents of this idea, and it may 
be said that it changes generally and particularly in the framework 
of the politicai philosophy and practical policy of individual coun- 
‘tries and, parallel with the general development and change in the 
Telation of forces and tendencies, on the so-called “international 
scene“. Despite this, one could stress a higher or general concept 
lof coexistence, especially if making a study of some theoretical 
works and political actions during the last few years and parallely 
establish the general tendencies in the development of modern so- 
oS taking, of course, the “Yugoslav doctrine“ on coexistence as 
a basis. 


The idea of coexistence (in order to lendit the significancs 
Of an active political principle we must not forget that what ie 
involved here is a “peaceful and active coexistence) is not contrary 
‘to the idea of peaceful cooperation. On the contrary, it is a con- 
firmation of that idea and its evolution in definite conditions of 
‘Mmankind’s development. After the preponderance of the capitalist 
‘mode of production and social development which it evolved: and 
‘Which suited it, the world, for a whole century, roughly speaking, 
and in relation to its dominant parts, developed as a “single social 
system“. Of course, the world of a single social system was not 
a idyllic and peaceful world. It was torn by a number of inter- 
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Mational economic political demographic and other contradictions 


and conflicts which likewise found expression in the seizure of 
foreign territory, aggression, war and similar actions. That world 
failed to ensure in all the phases, either peaceful coexistence or 
peaceful cooperation. Besides class inequalities and conflicts in in- 
dividual countries, the real cause for international conflicts and 
wars lay in the policy of the ruling classes while upholders of 
aggressive imperialist attitudes were the classes of the “same so- 
cial blood“. ; 


True, inside these countries there appeared tendencies which 
opposed such relations between nations. These tendencies most 
frequently were progressive and truly peaceful and were advocated 
not only by ideologists “of the Christian Western civilization“ but 
also by ideologists of other viewpoints in the world. It is not ne- 
cessary to cite many examples. The German socialists voted against 
war credits and war against France not only in 1870, but also 
during the First World War. Lenin also expressed himself in this 
sense, al well as the Serbian Social Democracy and various socia- 
list congresses. After the Hitlerites came to power and especially 
on the eve of the Second World War, the socialist forces repre- 
senting various philosophical and ideological views in different 
countries, stressed the need for peaceful alliance and cooperation, 
within the framework of a collective security system, as the only 
way to maintain world peace and prevent fascist aggression planned 
by Hitler and Mussolini. 


The idea and concept of coexistence appeared simultaneously 
with the creation of other social systems in human society, when 
the unitaty bloc of the capitalist world, which never was united, 
cooperative and peaceful, began to be differentiated. The first dif- 
ferentiation appeared parallel with the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the Soviet Republic and later the Soviet Union. At that 
time this idea had a certain effect and significance but it. was 
quickly replaced by other concepts, even by an opposite practice 
for various complex causes which make up the history of the world 
between the two wars. 


The Second World War in a sense constituted the final and 
dramatic, but also characteristic, form of coexistence. In it the 
democratic nations formed an active alliance, that is, all those na- 
tions which opposed the Fascist aggression and enslavement regardless 
of their social and political systems and philosophical concepts 
which prevailed among the militant anti-Fascist forces, among the 
nations. This anti-fascist war alliance was headed by the Soviet 
Union, the United States of America and Britain. This war alliance, 
was not only “a wartime coexistence“ but also coexistence for 
ending the war and for the establishment of the United Nations, 
that is, as international community of peoples awong whom all 
“squaring of accounts“ with the force of arms, was to disappear 
while the sovereign equality of all countries was to be maintained 
with the right of self determination — the right to free elections 
of their social and political systems, and of development in keep- 
ing with their forces and concepts, without imposing either their 
own system or their philosophy on one another. Therefore, the 
United Nations is the expression, the triumph and so far the stron- 
gest manifestation of the idea of peaceful and active coexistence. 
It is the organization of such coexistence. 


However, immediately after the Second World War and 
down to the recent years (mainly until Stalin’s death and the 
well-known social and political changes in the USSR) the actual 
relations among nations, especially between the great powers, were 
based on what we today call the cold war. Speaking in simple 
terms, the cold war is the consequence not of philosophy but a 
definite ideological and political trends and concepts of the ruling 
citcles or even individuals among the great powers. The cold war 
was an expression of the policy of blocs and ideology on the ex- 
istence of two completely different social and political systems each 
of which claimed to represent a higher moral, social and political 
principle. The cold war was likewise the result of a series of outstan 
ding world problems directly after the conclusion of the Second 
World War. Outstanding questions exist in all parts of the world 
and in various fields. But what is characteristic for them is that 
even provisional solutions expressed the idea and opened possibi- 
lities for a divided world policy (the division of Germany, Korea 
etc.) Therefore. bloc theories have nothing in cemmon with the 
Marxist philosophy which is primarily humanistic, nor with that 
humanistic western philosophy which draws its roots from Kant, 
Rousseau, Jaurés (on the understanding that we have the.same or 
better humanistic concepts in Russia — Tchernishevski, Hertsen, 
Dobrolyuboy, as well as in the older and more recent philosophy 
of China, India, the Arab world, etc.) These theories are the by 
product of a definite ideology which is based on the primacy of 
power and generally on the policy of hegemony and _ superiority 
“of one world over the other“. ‘ 


Without going deeper into these problems, it suffices to 
point out that mankind, during the last few years, has begun to 
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emerge out of th: cold war phase and bloc policy. This has not 
been caused only by the appearance and development of the nuclear 
weapons, which showed that no bloc, could ensure its “superio- 
tity” by victory in a conflict, a military conflict between blocs. 
Every absolute bloc division and policy inevitably led to conflict 
and war. Nor is the appearance of new, more responsible and 
more conscious statesmen, decisive for the beginning of the libe- 
ration of mankind from blocs. Stalinism has been unmasked and 
shattered because, among other reasons, it was the source of the 
bloc and cold war policy. The disappearance of the Stalinist he- 
gemonic policy is opening up vistas of new relations between States. 
But these relations, which are still rather in a state of ”armed 
peace” cannot be essentially changed unless they are transformed 
into a state of active cooperation of the peaceloving nations in 
favour of peace and social progress. The very revelation of con- 
tradictions not only inside the capitalist world but also inside the 
socialist world constitutes manifestations of capital significance for 
surpassing the bloc idea and for discovering new relations which 
shall reign among nations, including the countries of the ’’socia- 
list world’’. Of course, one could not deny the very important 
influence of nuclear armaments, the role of the great and respon- 
sible statesmen and other objective and subjective factors. 


The bloc policy and the cold war are inevitably relaxing and 
changing, perhaps not so decisively and rapidly as we might have 
wished, but they are nonetheless changing and will change of ne- 
cessity. This change, this transcending over the bloc division and 
policy is the result of the objective social relations and forces. 
The bloc division is an ideology imposed on the human society 
but it does not suit its present day structure; needs and ten- 
dencies. 


The bloc policy runs counter to the aspirations of the vast 
majority of people in all countries. People wish for peace, secu- 
rity, better life, a higher standard of living, more culture and more 
freedom. Never before were so many people in so many countries 
obsessed by this common aspiration. The cold war and bloc policy 
are depriving the people of vital resources in favour of armaments, 
locking up peoples and individuals in ’’ideological cages“, behind 
various “iron“, “atomic“, ideological or other curtains. However, 
huge masses of people in all countries wish to move about, to 
travel, to exchange commodities, experiences and other values, to 
get acquainted with one another, to compete and complement each 
other. People are increasingly feeling that they are parts of a great 
whole, a wider world which embraces the whole of mankind. 


However, the essence of the problem of present day world 
is not only in these new concepts, feelings and tendencies of what 
are still only enlightened minorities and groups in various coun- 
tries. The essence lies not only in the fact that science and tech- 
nology have created such instruments of cooperation. intercourse, 
connection and inter-dependence that not a single people, no mat- 
ter how great and rich, can be self-sufficient, and keep to itself. 
The essence lies in all-important changes, in the very social rela- 
tions of the present day world. 


The development of technology and production, new scien- 
tific discoveries and their application, have led to a permanent 
integration of individual areas and states into a single economic 
whole. Under the influence of these factors, the classical structure 
of the economic system and productive mechanism is changing so 
that this leads not only to a discovery of new forms of property, 
but also to the new systems of controlling the instruments of pro- 
duction. -Today this is a world wide process in which the whole 
of mankind is in a phase of transition from one form of social 
organization to another, transition from capitalism to — generally 
speaking — various forms of socialist or socialistic organization. 
The paths in this transition period, the forms and stages of reali- 
Zing changes are different in each country, not only where ori- 
ginal paths had been taken for the establishment of a more or 
less socialist system of the instruments of production and _ their 
TMmanagement. In other countries too — as pointed out by Edvard 
Kardelj — there are more and more ’’material conflicts between 
the potentially socialist elements which are developing in the bosom 
of the old society and the still dominating old relations”. The 
countries which have taken the socialist path of development and 
scored the greatest material and political successes on this path, 
also reveal important remnants of the old social and political system, 
even some manifestations and relations which have been surpassed 
and transcended by materially more developed capitalism. 


From this it follows clearly that we find ourselves today, 
generally taken, in a society of the transition period, in a pro- 
foundly historical “crisis* of transition from one social organization 
to another. Accordingly, we do not have in a single country a uni- 
tary or a completely developed social system. What we call social 


systems-are transitory forms from the old to the new, from capi- 
talism to socialism. 
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Therefore, in such a human society, which as a whole is if 
phase of transformation and transition, in which not a single countr 
has reached the perfect and developed form of social organizatioy 
and political government, the bloc policy constitutes an impose 
ideological superstructure, a policy which is contrary to the objec 
tive processes of the present world and which retains them, inten 
sifying the obsolescent,. encouraging conservatism and hegemony 
helping the elements of stagnation. It should also be pointed ou 
here that after the Second World War there appeared a numbe 
of countries using different forms in building the socialist move 
ment. The social system which is increasingly consolidating, baséi 
on nationalized means of production and socialist tendencies, i 
not only the regime of a country but is becoming “a world system‘ 
a system of the organization of economy and society of a larg 


section of mankind. 


social and political organization, one can objectively draw only thi 
characteristics of the concept of coexistence, which have a rea 
stic and scientific value. Coexistence is a principle which oppo 
the idea of blocs, the idea of the inevitable division of the work 
into opposing class blocs, the idea of superiority, no matter on wha 
grounds, of a country or a bloc of countries in relation to others 
Therefore, in its essence, it isa confirmation and expression of co: 
operation among nations. This cooperation should not only bi 
peaceful but is also necessary. It conditions the development 
all, and development of each nation separately. 


In the national frames too, the class relations and conflict 
are receiving new forms which are considerably and even essen 
tially differing from the forms evoked’ by the dynamism of accu: 
mulation and developmet of capitalism and social relations ge 
rally in the course of the nineteenth century ard in the first de 
cades of this century. These forms are particularly characteristic 
for the contemporary period, especially for the aftermath of the 
Second World War. The socialization of individual economic ar 
or big enterprises by way of nationalization and other changes i 
the structure of classical private property rights over the means 0} 
production, led to various phases in the participation of the wor 
king class in the managament of economic organizations. In 
number of countries there exist legal institutions based on the prin- 
ciple of cooperation and arbitration of “employers“ and ’’employed” 
for the purpose of solving various economic, social and similar re 
lations and questions. We cite the participation of trade unions in 
various parity commissions in England, Sweden, France and ever 
in the United States of America. In many of its aspects and trends 
the modern society, taken as a whole, is entering, so to say, ’’the 
ante-chamber of socialism and socialization“. 


Coexistence is the principle of the necessary, peaceful and 
active cooperation of nations in a world which, true enough, is not 
united in its social and class organization, but is increasingly bes 
coming an objective economic and political whole in which not 4 
single group of countries has gone beyond the stage of transition, 
incompleteness of its social and political organization and in which 
various forms of transition are characterized by the changing ol 
forms and elements of the new. 


Coexistence, thus conceived, — and it can be conceived onk 
in this way in order to become constructive, cooperative and 4 
more lasting pacifist principle — is not an “art or “tactics“, 1 
has not been born and bred on atomic guns and bombs, nor is if 


exclusive product of the ’’Marxist philosophy’. Its attitude to 
rxism is different and specific. 


It is discovered more easily and surely when the Marxist 
ethod is applied to an analysis of the economic and social deve- 
pment of the present day society. But coexistence is established 
ad explained also by application of any other realistic scientific 
ocedure. It has been created as a specific term and idea and re- 
ives its significance in a world where the socialist social system 
d socialistic forms and relations are intertwined with more or 
ss strong or changed forms and relations of the capitalist system. 
considerable share of these socialist forms and tendencies has 
een inspired by the principles of Marxism as a social science, but 
‘ot exclusively. Besides, the socialist forms and relations are also 
ppearing objectively under the influence of development of the 
mOductive forces and society in general, whether people are aware 
f it or not. 


Coexistence, therefore, is a universal principle of interna- 
ional relations which cerresponds to the present state of the human 
ociety and its general and individual interests. This at the same time 
xplains why the followers of active and peaceful coexistence are 
o be found in practically every country, also among the social and 
olitical movements of different philosophical and political ten- 
lencies, as well as among the countries on various levels of ge- 
veral development which in various forms ensure the transition 
tom the old to the new social system. (In this respect there is 
characteristic cooperation on the development and affirmation of 
he principle of coexistence between quite different countries as 
egards their social and political organization, such as India, Burma, 
agypt and Yugoslavia — to mention only some of the known forms 
yf this cooperation). This cooperation, constituting in a certain 
ense the vanguard of the higher forms of active coexistence, does 
ot represent a policy of neutralism or that of a ’third force’’. 
Neutralism is as politically impossible and morally unjustified as 
t is contrary to any active coexistence. By ’’keeping aloof”, neu- 
talism would not change the division of the world into blocs, even 
When diminishing the strength of both blocs. Hence it is politi- 
ally and logically untenable to explain or reduce the struggle for 
‘“oexistence to any forms of neutralism. Coexistence is an idea of 
iniversalism and it is opposed to all withdrawal into isolation. 


Coexistence is a principle of universal cooperation and re- 
cognition of the right of every people to self-determination, to its 
pecial ways and forms of organization, including the ways and 
orms of the organization of socialism. Therefore, this is not a form 
yf cooperation between blocs, not even of countries which belong 
© one or another social systcm. This is the stressing and recog- 
lition of the need not only for the existence of all countries and 
yeoples regardless of their size, development and internal social 
ind political order, but also recognition of the indispensability of 
yeaceful and active relations between them both in the direction 
yf removal of varizus conflicts and misunderstandings which arise 
ind will always happen as well as in the direction of the loyal, 
ree and constructive cooperation, complementing and exchange in 
yarious fields of the economic, political and cultural life while re- 
taining from any imposition of one’s own views and system, even 
hough they be actually and objectively “higher” and *’better”’. 


In view of the foregoing, coexistence is not and cannot be 
sxplained as a phase in the development of class relations and as 
1 kind of temporary balance between the "capitalist states” and 
*proletarian states” which must coexist, waiting for the moment 
when one or the other type of class state shall become stronger, 
n order to be able to impose its will on the other and thus, ot 
ourse, try to “liquidate” itc. Such a concept would be only a kind 
of substitute for the ”cold war” and the bloc division of the world 


and policy. This would mean enly turning the cold war into a 
*cold coexistence’, while the essential relations and tendencies in 
the world would remain the same. 


As we pointed out, the cold war and bloc division of the 
world is a phase in the development of international relations do- 
minated not by theories of the class struggle but by the policy of 
hegemony, power. compulsion and superiority of certain adherents 
or upholders of old classes and tendencies. 


True. the principle of coexistence does not changé nor could 
change anything in the objective structure of the various countries, 
nor would it be albe to abolish definite historical manifestations 
and legitimacies. Classes and class conflicts — this is not some- 
thing that could be either accepted or rejected, that is decreed or 
abolished. These are objective manifestations created by definite 
processes of the economic, social and politicai development of the 
present day world. The forms and degrees of class relations and 
class struggles are quite different and change in the process 9f 
the general social and international development and of that in 
individual countries. The least likely is the frequently naive picture 
according to which class struggle could be reduced to the struggle 
of gladiators in which one is to fall and the other to survive. 


Analyzing the basic social relaitons and tendencies of the 
present day society, we have already pointed to the relation of 
social structure and hence class structure to coexistence. It is not 
the expression of any “tactics of class struggle“, but a reflection 
of objective social-economic development of mankind in which the 
forms of relations and sonflicts of the classes are changed and are 
no longer such as existed in the Nineteenth century, not even in 
the period preceding the Second World War. The struggle between 
classes, as history shows need not lead to violent conflict or revo- 
lutions. It is possible to pass from one social system to another, 
that is to realize this transition, by evolution, through gradual 
change of the property and class structures, and in the classical 
forms of the parliamentary and similar political struggle. 


In many countries the establishment of new social relations 
and forms with the preponderance of socialist or similar elements 
was and is the result of class relations and class struggle. It suf- 
tices to mention the influence of socialist parties of the Western 
countries on the effected nationalizations, on the introduction of 
“municipal socialism“, on the establishment of the developed de- 
mocratic system of public services in the field of education, public 
health, social insurance, and even health protection. Class struggle 
was one of the factors bringing about these changes in countries 
which had not taken the direct and classic path of socialist build- 
ing. Taken as a whole, class struggle considered as a dynamic 
factor of the objective economic development of the present day 
world, has influenced the social and political integration of man- 
kind, the entry of a considerable number of developed countries 
into the present phase of transition from the old to the new so- 
cial system. Therefore, class struggle has contributed in this con- 
nection towards making the world increasingly appear as a unity 
so that coexistence should be an active and peaceful cooperation 
of free and equal countries and peoples, regardless of where they 
stand in the general social and political development in this tran- 
sition period. 

It is unnecessary to lay special stress on the fact that the 
principle of coexistence today is in its first and timid forms and 
that it is not a lasting and unalterable principle. In keeping with 
this, even if it triumphs as a conscience of mankind’s need to exist 
peacefully, to cooperate and complement itself mutually, the prin- 
ciple of coexistence can neither abolish nor ban objective move- 
ments in society, including slass relations and struggles. What forms 
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and possible sharpness these relations will take in one or another: 


country, this is a matter of development in these countries and~ 


this question does not enter our discussion. It is certain, however, 


that more or jess consistent, sincere and loyal application of the” 


peaceful and active coexistence between nations can exercise an in- 
fluence on the development itself and on the forms of social and 
class relations and struggle (and vice-versa). 


Finally: it is necessary to point out that any idealizing of 
coexistence and its presentation as an absolute value is as unjust- 
ified as the inability to grasp its present value. Coexistence is 
not a ,,universal key’? which can solve all internal and international 
conflicts or relations of the present day or tomorrow’s world. But 
it is certain that this concept contains both the practical-political 
action whose aim is to achieve peace in a world which is still di- 
vided, and bring contact and cooperation in place of persecutions 
and propaganda futilities — opening up prospects for a better 
future of this world which today, taken as a whole, wishes to live, 
to develop and progress in the midst of difficulties and struggles 
which coexistence alone cannot remove. Coexistence is not a ge- 
neral salutary principle, still less a principle invented by indivi- 
duals or ideologists of Marxism in oder to ensure future victory 
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action and acceptance, just as it calls for other instruments an 
measures which should all contribute to freeing people from pre 
sure, hegemony, illusions, oldfand new dogmas. 


_ The task of science is to indicate this limitation and rela 
vity but primarily to prove the objective basis and political jus 
fication of this or a similar principle. Here we have tried to prove 
that a scientific analysis of the present social reality shows that 
coexistence is not a matter of ideology, still less a matter of bl 
and class ideology. Itis an expression of the human society in t 
present phase of its development. It has a value only in so far 
it is taken — in its idea, that is, in its relation to the present d 
world — to constitute one of the important instruments for ensuring 
to mankind as a whole and to individual nations — peace, pro 
sperity and happiness for the present and future generations. Tod 
it canon be realized without the greatest possible engagement 
the most conscious groups and individuals. It is the task of polli- 


of people in the world. 
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Ecconomic problems 


HE importance of the Near and MiddleEastern countries as 

Yugoslav economic partners, especially in the field of 
breign trade is increasing steadily. This tendency is parti- 
larly obvious during the past few years, when these countries 
re either intensively preparing or already implementing extensive 
lans for their economic development, the elimination of backwar- 
ness and the improvement of living standards. However, in view 
the new course of Yugoslav economic policy, which is charac- 
2rised by the tendency to raise exports, expand the ’’traditional’’, 
nd open up new markets, is evident that the countries of this 
irea will be invested with a particular significance for the Yugoslav 
onomy in the near future. 


The relative proximity of the markets and good mainland 
nd marine communications; the increased activities of Yugoslav 
imterprises in the study of the market condititions in these coun- 
ities; the successful sales of some mew Yugoslav industrial 
'roducts, etc. raised the share of the Near and Middle Eastern 
Ountries to about 5% (14.5 million dollars) in aggregate Yugoslav 
Xports and about 3% in aggregate Yugoslav imports (8.2 million 
ollars). : 


This share is all the more significant in view of the fact 
hat Yugoslavia hardly maintained any relations at all with these 
ountries before the war, with the partial exception of Egypt. 
iven this trade, however, was more or less limited to two articles, 
imber on the Yugoslav side, and cotton on the Egyptian. It should 
ye stressed that Egypt is still the foremost Yugoslav trade partner 
in this area today. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE AND OTHER ASPECTS 
OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Although the Yugoslav economic relations are regulated by 
greement only with Egypt, Israel, Syria, Jordan, and Sudan trade 
s being done and other forms of cooperation established with 
almost all countries of this area. 


Trade with Egypt which accounts for 30% of aggregate 
exports and 55% of aggregate imports from this area is the most 
ideveloped. Therefore a special section of this article will be devoted 
‘to this country. 

Israel is second with 30% of total exports and 40% total 
‘imorts, followed by Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
Persia etc. 

A new one year trade agreement with Israel was signed by 
the middle of last month in Jerusalem. Commodity exchange for 
‘the period stipulated was fixed at 11 million dollars (5.5 million 
each way). As usual Yugoslavia will primarily export timber and 


YUGOSLAVIA AND THE NEAR AND 
MIDDLE EASTERN MARKETS 


A PARTONIC 


timber containers (backing cases, fruit crates) and various farm 
products to Israel, while importing textiles, automobile tyres, 
pharmaceutical products, and citrus fruit from Israel. 


The increase of trade with Israel during the past few years 
is primarily attributable to the fact that the latter become a 
prominent exporter of automobile tyres, Yugoslavia being keenly 
interested in this article. 


_ Attention should be called to the prospects of a sizable 
growth of trade and other forms of economic cooperation with 
Jordan. Jordan is a major producer of crude phosphates for which 
strong demand prevails in Yugoslavia, owing to the increased 
consumption of artificial fertilizer in agriculture. More intensive 
contacts were established during the past few months between the 
Yugoslav enterprises and the Jordanian producers, so that deliveri 
es of larger quantities of crude phosphates were concluded for the 
first time this year. Talks are also under way on the Yugoslav 
deliveries of equipment for the mechanisation and expansion of 
the Jordanian mines. = 


Sudan, a new sovereign independent country on the African 
continent, has also become an economic partner of Yugoslavia 
after the conclusion of a bilateral agreement. A Yugoslav trade 
delegation visited this country at the end of last year and concluded 
the first trade agreement in Khartoum on December 13. Yugoslavia 
is interested in Sudanese long fibre cotton rubber, cattle, and oil 
seed crops. On the other hand, Yugoslavia can sell various indu- 
strial products to Sudan. The agreement was also drawn up along 
these lines. 


The fact that the ships running on the Yugoslav Near and 
Middle Eastern lines call twice monthly at Port Sudan is another 
favourable cirumstance on this connexion. However, the main dif- 
ficulties which should be gradually overcome in the future deve- 
lopment of economic relations are the mutual abscence of knowledge 
of market conditions and lack of business contacts. 

A substantial increase of trade with the Near and. Middle 
East (with the exception of Egypt) was registered in 1954 and 1955 
which was due primarily to the increased sales of Yugoslav. textiles» 
cement and other industrial products primarily of the metal 
industry. On the other hand, Yugoslavia augmented her imports 
of petroleum (from Iraq), automobile tyres and citrus fruit (from 
Israel), etc. 

It is interesting to note that in addition to commodity 
exchange, some Yugoslav enterprises also take part in the construc- 
tion of various inyestment projects implemented in these countries. 
This primarily refers to the construction of the port in Lattakia 
(which will be successfully completed before the term stipulated)» 
irrigation projects, construction of a tunnel for a hydro-electric 
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plant, geological explorations and well drilling Gn Syria) as well 


as supervision of the construction of the port of Tripoii in 
Lebanon. 

In view of the growing interest of this area as a market 
outlet for Yugoslay industrial products, as well as a source of raw 
materials required by the Yugoslav industry, many Yugoslav 
enterprises have of late, along with more frequent business contacts» 
also initiated the establishment of their consignation warehouses in 
the major trade and economic centres of these countries such as 
in Beyrouth and Damascus for instance. Talks are also in progress 
with Saudi Arabia for the establishment of a permanent Yugoslav 
exhibition in Jeddah along similar lines as the permanent exposition 
in Alexandria which was inaugurated several years ego. The purpose 
of these shows is to acquaint the businessmen of this area with 
Yugoslav products primarily with its industrial. goods, 


EGYPT THE LEADING TRADE PARTNER 


As already stated, Egypt was and remained the principal 
Yugoslav trade partner both in the pre and post war period in 
the Near and Middle Eastern area. However, while aggregate 
commodity exchange between the two countries hardly amounted 
to 5 million dollars in 1939, it averages about 8 million dollars 
at present, while reaching record level in 1949 and 1950 with 
about 18 million dollars. This is not all however. 


Trade between Yugoslavia and Egypt evolves today according 
to the last trade agreement concluded on July 30, 1953 in Cairo, 
which was prolonged on two occasions without determining new 
tentative commodity lists. Although the total volume of trade 
declined since then, the latter actually improved appreciably in 
structure while the export assortment was broadened by a host of 
new articles, ptimarily products of the Yugoslav industry. 


The reduced volume of trade was primarily due to the fact 
that owing to poor crops maize exports from Yugoslavia which 
together with timber constituted the staple export to Egypt, ceased 
completely in this period. Egypt is no longer so interested in this 
commodity at present due to the efforts made during the past few 
years to cover the countries requirements in maize and cereals 
with home production. By increasing its sown surfaces, Egypt 
succeeded in reducing its imports of maize and cereals to minimum 
level since 1953. Thus in 1954 and 1955 Egypt cut its imports of 
these articles by about a Ioo million dollars annually, hence 
improving its balance of foreign trade considarably. 


On the other hand, Yugoslavia, appreciably reduced its pur 
chases of Egyptian cotton, i.e. to about a mere 4.000 tons as 
compared to the previous level of 15 to 16.000 tons. In spite of 
so drastic a reduction however, cotton remained almost the exclu- 
sive import item (95%) from Egypt. 

When speaking of the improved structure of Yugoslav exports 
brought about by the introduction of new industrial products to 
the Egyptian market, this primarily refers to the products of the 
metal industry, machine tools, railway passenger and freight cars 
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electric equipment, electric motors, coal (Rasa and Kreka) an 
finished timber products. However the list still includes the forme! 
export items such as sawn timber, products of the food industry 
cheeses, fruit, tobacco, etc. 1 


In their efforts to promote trade with Egypt, the Yugoslay 
importers are showing keen interest of late, apart from cotton 
also for phosphates, magnesite, salt, and flax, as well as higk 
quality citrus and tropical fruits (oranges, tangerines, bananas 


dates) in whose exports Egypt is specially interested. 


In view of the fact that the Egyptian government is inten: 
sively working on the economic development of the country, ther 
is also the possibility that Yugoslavia takes part in some Eguptiar 
investment projects, by deliveries of various materials. primaril 
electric installations and cables, generator sets, motors and various 
machines, as well as participation in the construction of certain 
investment projects. 


There are also possibilities (utilised to a certain extent) 
for collaboration in the domain of shipbuilding, construction of 
shipyards and harbour installations, fishery, as well as the extensior 
of technical and expert assistance. Thus for instance a team of 
Yugoslav shipbuilding experts visited Egypt last year upon t ‘ 
invitation of the Egyptian Government and drew up a study fo 
the construction of a shipyard in Alexandria. Likewise an expert 
commission for sea fishing prepared a study with proposals for thi 
implementation of the necessary measures for the development 
marine fishing in Egypt. Cooperation was also establlished on 
similar basis between the Yugoslav and Egyptian enterprises f 
sponge fishing in Egyptian waters. 


There can be no doubt that the visit of President Nasse 
and his talks with the Yugoslav leaders provided a notable stimulus 
for a more intensive development of Yugoslay Egyptian economi 
cooperation, for which extremely favourable conditions prevail, a 
the economies of Yugoslavia and Egypt are largely sumplementary, 


STILL UNUTILISED POSSIBILITIES 


F 
, é f r a 
In spite of the conspicuous increase of trade and ee 
cooperation with the Near and Middle Eastern countries, as 
compared to the pre war situation, it can still be said that the 


. actual conditions for the establishment and promotion of coope- 


e- 
ration on a large scale and over a longer period have been fal 
from utilised. 


There can be no doubt of the objective difficulties on a 
score. But the subjective shortcomings which impede, and sometime 
even prevent the realisation of the existing possibilities afforded 
by the Near and Middle Eestern markets are of no lesser impor- 
tance. These shortcomings include: the still inadequate trade -net- 
work on the market itself, frequent cases of unorganised appearance 
on the market and disloyal rivalry between the Yugoslav exporter 
and producer enterprises, failure to execute the deals concluded 
within the terms stipulated by contract, defective packing of the 
goods delivered, naglect of business contacts established, etc. 


fugoslav enterprises for this market which prefer to do business 
fith other countries is also noticeable. This is certainly due to 
ertain objective factors which ensue from the Yugoslav foreign 
fade regulations which are sometimes considered insuffficiently 
exible and stimulative as regards the orientation to some markets 
articularly those of the Near and Middle East. 


Further more the Yugoslav enterprises and economic orga- 
izations do not profit to a sufficient degree by the various forms 
nabling them to gain better insight in market conditions as for 
stance the establishment of technical and commercial bureaus, 


ulture and art 


ULTURAL cooperation with foreign countries has been in- 
tensively developing during the last few years. It has been 
evolving through exhibitions mutually organized by Yugo- 

lav and foreign artists and groups, through guest appearances of 

»rominent theatre ensembles and individual artists, through me- 

tings and exchanges of wiiters’ delegations, through participation 

\t various film festivals, scientific congresses. erc. The conclusion 

»f cultural conventions with some countries provided special oppor- 

‘unities for cooperation between Yugoslav and foreign artists, 


The number of these cultural manifestations and the reach 
of these connections — is the first characteristic of this coopera- 
tion which shows that great interest for cooperation exists both 
broad and in Yugoslavia. The strengthening and further expansion 
of these ties confirm that creativeness of foreign artists has met 
with a response in our country and that ourartists have met with 
Ospitality in the world. 


A single glance at this cooperation with foreign countries 
shows that renowned cultural manifestations dominate the scene. 
The guests are mostly those ensembles and artists of whom the 
sritics and public speak with highest praise, and who are among 
the foremost in the world of art, 
* ra *| 

Facts confirm the correctness of these statements. Our au- 
diences saw during the last two seasons performances of the Picolo- 
beatre from Milan, the Vienna Burgtheater, Villard’s Theatre 
he Greek classical theatre, the Peking Opera the American ,,Porgy 
and Bess“ troupe, a group of Cerman singers in Mozart’s opera 
“Cosi fan tutte“, the Moscow Art Theatre ensemble, etc. 


Villard’s national popular theatre showed Corneille’s “Le 
id“ and Moliére’s “Don Juan“, the title roles being played by 
‘Jean Villard and Gerard Phillippe. Another Paris group, under 
Jean Darquant, gave ten performances of the “Infernal Machine“ 
‘by Jean Cocteau, Musset’s two-act play ,,Mariana’s Caprices“ and 
‘Moliere’s one-act play ,,. Wedding in the Village*. During Burg- 
itheater’s guest appearance in March last year, we saw Goethe’s 
“Iphigenia in Tauris“ as well as Schnitzler’s “Liebelei* and “Fa- 
)rewell Dinner“. The first post-war visits of both the Vienna Burg- 
‘theater and the Moscow Art Theatre were to Yugoslavia. During 
a one-month tour of Yugoslavia is Mayand June of this year, the 
loscow Art players performed works by Tchekhoy, Gorki, Gogol 
and Pogodin. The classical or typically national repertoire of these 
theatres aroused the interest of the public who crowded the audi- 
toriums to see Euripide’s “Hecuba“, “Porgy and Bess“ and the 
Peking Opera performances. 


The foreign audiences saw, among others, the Yugoslav 
‘Drama Theatre «ensemble and the Slovene National Theatre from 


Apart from this, a certain lack of interest on the part. 


and representative offices, which would unite and channel the ap- 
pearance of enterprises 1egardless of the sector to which they 
belong. 

On the other hand, the development of the Yugoslav indu- 
stry and the efforts of the Near and Middle Eastern countries to 
raise their economic potential. offer excellent prospects for a far 
more extensive commodity exchange and broader cooperation ia 
investment construction and the field of technical cooperation. 

It is primarily the task of enterprises to promote their 
activities on these markets, but there can be no doubt that greater 
incentive is required to stimulate such a trend. 


FRUITFUL CULTURAL COOPERATION 


Ljubljana. The Yugoslav Drama Theatre has been appearing abroad 
for several years in succession. In 1954 and 1955 it showed, at the 
First and Second Dramatic Festival in Paris, the comedy “Dundo 
Maroje“ by the old Dubrovnik dramatist Marin Drzi¢ and Maksim 
Gorki’s drama “Yegor Bulichov“. This year the theatre visited the 
Soviet Union, where, during a fiveweek’s tour, it gave about 
twenty performances of these two plays. On their return journey 
to Yugoslavia, the ensemble stopped in Vienna and Budapest 
where they gave performaces of “Dundo Maroje“. The memory of 
contacts with the French and Russian audiences and artists, cor- 
dial and friendly meetings in cities with rich dramatic traditions, 
will always be cherished by the Yugoslav players. The Ljubljana 
drama reaped great successes at this year’s Paris international fe- 
stival where it showed Cankar’s “The Servants“.3 


An important step in the expansion of theatrical relations 
with foreign countries was last year’s Congress of the International 
Theatre Institute (ITI) in Dubrovnik. The Gongress rallied about 
one hundred prominent theatrical experts from Europe, America 
and Asia, who exchanged their experiences on this occasion. The 
Yugoslav writer Milan Bogdanovié was elected president of ITI, 
which is a tribute to our theatre. 


In the field of scenic music equally important meetings took 
place. The Yugoslav opera ensembles from Belgrade and Ljubljana, 
this year participated at the Paris and Wiesbaden festivals. This 
was the second visit of Belgrade singers to Wiesbaden and their 
first visit to Paris. The organisers of both Ferstivals were invited 
to appear again next year at these significant international events 
— which is a proof our opera artists have succeeded in reaching 
world standards. The Belgrade Opera gave two performances in 
the “Sarah Bernard“ theatre, “Khovanshchina* by Mussorgski and 
“Prince Igor“ by Borodin. In Weisbaden the repertoire was broa- 
dened with the balets “El Amor Brujo“ by de Falla andthe “Chi- 
nese Tale“ by the Yugoslav composer Kregimir Baranovic. The 
Ljubljana artists presented the modern opera “The Love for Three 
Oranges“ by Sergei Prokofiev. Last year the Zagreb Opera appeared 
in London. 


Ballet troupes are frequent guests in Yugoslavia. Among the 
more important visitors we note especially the London ballet dan- 
cer Margot Fonteyn, member of Sadlers Wells Company and her 
partner Michael Sommes as well as the prima ballerina of this en- 
semble the young Svetlana Beriosova. The two Yugoslav ballet 
pairs Mira Sanjina — Dusko Trninié and Nevenka Bizdin — Ivica 
Sertié are now appearing in China together with a group of Yu- 
goslav opera singers. 

The visits of individuals are numerous including appearan- 
ces of foreign musicians, opera singers and instrumentalists who 
came to our country as guests. In Yugoslavia we heard Zinka Kunc, 
Jussy Byerling, Eleanor Stibber, John London and other singers 
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of the New York Metropolitan Opera, as well as the Bulgarian 


Dimitri Usunov, the Russian Ivan Petrov and others. The foreign © 


audiences heard Miroslav Cangalovi¢é, the bass of the Belgrade 
Opera, who is the first Yugoslav singer to receive the invitation 
from the Metropolitan and the Milan Scala after his successful 
appearances in Moscow, Paris, Switzerland, etc. Prominent mem- 
bers of the Belgrade Opera — Melanija Bugarinovi¢ and Dugan 
Popovié, — have been invited to USA. Stanoje Jankovié visited 
Bulgaria, Zarko Cyeji¢ sang in Greece and Chechoslovakia, Ilija 
Gligorijevié and Anita Mezetova in the USSR, while Marijana 
Radcv, Valerija' Hejbalova, Tomislay Nerali¢, Rudolf Francl and 
others are frequent guests of foreign scenes. 


Concert halls are likewise the field of very extensive con- 
nections with foreign countries. Our country was visited this vear 
by the Czech Philharmonia, the Smetana quartette from Prague, 
the Robert Shaw Chorus from America, as well as by individuals 
— Benjamin Brittcn and Peter Pearce, Jehudi Menuhin, Max Ro- 
stal, Schering, Navarra, Leopold Stokowski and a number of others. 
So many foreign artists appeared in Yugoslav concert halls that 
they almost gave a stamp to this year’s concert season and atira- 
cted the greatest attention of our audiences. 


The performance of Yugoslav works abroad, especially of 
“The Ohrid Legend“ by Stevan Hristi¢é, is a prominent feature 
of artistic activity, “Thé Ohrid Legend“ which is to be given 
in Moscow this year, is now being performed in Poland and in 
Czechoslovakia. Another success of our artists, members of the 
Belgrade Opera, was gramophone recording of the opera “Boris 
Godunov“ by Mussorgski (DECCA discs) which won the first in- 
ternational prize this year. 

* 2d 
* 

This year also saw the development of relations between 
Yugoslav and foreign writers. In the last eight months nine of our 
writers officially visited Poland, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania. While another nine writers will officially visit, Bel- 
gium, the USSR, France and China by the end of this year. Our 
country was visited by many foreign literary delegations and in- 
dividuals. In the rooms of the Yugoslav Writers’ Federation our 
writers recently came in contact with Jean-Paul Sartre who was 
visiting Yugoslavia. Translations of foreign authors have increased 
in number this year. 

* * 
* 

Yugoslav films are belng shown in picture houses of 41 

countries. By the end of last year 31 Yugoslav feature films, 24 


documentaries, a doll-film and several cartoons were exported. Ou) 
films, in demand especially since 1954, have been shown so far ay 
36 festivals. Of 17 feature films, 36 documentaries, a motion-pictur} 
cartoon and a doll-film — the prizes were carried by “Kekec} 
(Vanice 1952), the “Pioneer and Poor Marks“ (also in Venice) ani 
recently by “The Black Waters“ at the Cannes Festival. a 

Yugoslav cinematography regularly participates at the festi 
vals in Cannes, Venice, Berlin and Edinburgh. This year film 
have been sent to the festival in Karlovy Vary. Arrangements have 
frequently been made for joint productions. This year films will by 
produced jointly with the French, Italian, and other producer 
Various festivals have also been held in Belgrade — the festiv: 
of the French cinematography, of the Soviet and British films, ete 


About ten international prizes have been won by Yugoslav 
graphic artists and sculptors at various biennales and exhibition 
by Lubarda in Tokio, Krsto Hegedugi¢ in Sao Paulo, Yugoslay 
ceramics in Cannes, as well as by ceramists Vlasta Baranja a id 
Mila Petrinéié, the painter Milorad Protié in Venice, Yugoslav 
children with their drawings in Tokio, India, etc. Besides frescoes, 
which heralded other exhibitions, the world also saw an exhibition 
named “Sixty pictures of modern Yugoslav Art,,, as well as “One 
hundred Leaves of Yugoslav Fngraving“, sculptural and other col: 
lective exhibitions. 


In return, the Yugoslav public had the opportunity of seeing 
the works of many foreign exhibitors. Thousands of people this 
year visited the Chi.wese applied arts exhibition, with over.a thou- 
sand exhibits in different styles, from the whole of China. R 
cently China sent another exhibition — “Two thousand years 
Chinese Painting“, while America sent us the exhibition of its 
modern art consisting of pictures, sculptures, engravings, art pho-= 
tography, and maquettes as well as photos illustrating the develop- 
ment of American architecture. England sent us Henry Moore the 
well-kncewn sculptor and an exhibition of etchings; India an exh 
bition of applied arts and craftsmanship through the ages; Austri: 
an exhibition of masterprieces from the Vienna Historical Museu 
Greece, a collective exhibition of modern painters and sculptors; 
France, an exhibition of tapestries; Japan, “One hundred Leaves 
of Engraving“. Individual exhibitions of Yugoslav and foreign ar- 
tists are also numerous. { 


This cultural activity and cooperation with foreign coun= 
tries, which is developing along with rising prestige of Yugoslavi 
in the world, isa confirmation of the friendship developing betweer 
Yugoslav and the peoples who wish to live in peace. 


K. M. 
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